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and pleasure to the spender. You 
go to bed to rest. Quilted Mattress 
pads will make your bed comfortable 
as well as keep yours and baby’s bed 
in a perfect sanitary condition. 


The cost is small and when washed 


they are as good as new. 


Ask your Dry Goods dealer. 
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VENINGS when you entertain, you 
will enjoy serving your guests from 


an.electric chafing dish. Cooking 
the rare-bit without fire is a novelty in 
itself and you can remove the dish and 
use the stove for an electric toaster, 
also. Each chafing dish is ready for im- 
mediate use, being furnished with a long 
cord and a plug that fits any lamp socket. 
There are attractive patterns, nickel and 
silver plated, shown in our booklet F. 
Why not have one in your home and add 
to the enjoyment of the social season? 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 
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Survey of the World 


Final Peasaye of The tariff conference 
the Tarif Bil "POT which had al- 

ready been passed in 
the House, was passed in the Senate on 
the 5th, and the bill was signed by the 
President at 5:05 p. m., about three hours 
later. The final vote was 47 to 31. Seven 
Republicans, as follows, were counted in 
the negative : 


lowa—Dolliver and Cummins; Minnesota— 
Clapp and Nelson; Kansas—Bristow; Indiana 
-Beveridge; Wisconsin—La Follette. 


Mr. McEnery, Democrat, of Louisiana, 
was paired in favor of the bill. Fourteen 
Senators were paired, but no other 
Democrat stood with him. If all had 
been present and had voted, the two totals 
would have been 54 and 38. Early in 
the’ week those Western Senators who 
had consented to the removal of the duty 
on hides only upon condition that the 
duties on shoes and other manufactures 
of leather should be reduced discovered 
that this reduction would be prevented by 
the peculiar wording of the conference 
committee’s bill. They demanded a cor- 
rection, and insisted upon it even after 
Mr. Taft had tried to convince them that 
the bill as it stood really met their wishes. 
[t is understood that he afterward 
changed his opinion about this. As these 
inen were talking of voting against the 
bill, there was danger that it would be 
defeated. They were appeased by a con- 
current resolution of correction, prepared 
by the conference committee and passed 
without: opposition immediately after the 
passage of the bill. During the debate 
of the two days preceding the final vote, 
the most vigorous speeches were made 
hy the Republican insurgents. Mr. Bris- 
tow analyzed the bill, asserting that the 
Dingley rates affecting 65 per cent. of the 


imports had not been touched, that in- 
creases affected 21 per cent., and de- 
creases only 14 per cent. He pointed out 
increases which, he alleged, would en- 
large the profits of Trusts and similar 
combinations. The increases in the cot- 
ton goods schedule affected the cheap, 
plain unbleached and bleached cotton 
cloth. The bill, he declared, violated 
pledges which had been given. Mr. Clapp, 
in the course of his criticism, asserted 
that the net earnings tax provided for no 
real publicity concerning the affairs of 
corporations. Mr. Cummins gave credit 
to the. President for doing what he could 
within a very narrow range, saying that 
doubtless he could have done more if he 
had begun at an earlier day. The Sena- 
tor said he had held that with respect to 
commodities of which our manufacturers 
could supply the home demand, high du- 
ties were not harmful so long as com- 
petition was effective in the home 
market : 


“T have seen, however, competition in the 
most important fields of production grow 
weaker and weaker, until it has been easy to 
perceive that with many things prices have not 
been fixed by the fundamental and essential law 
of commerce, but by the arbitrary will of the 
producer, and solely with reference to the ut- 
most profit that the trade will bear. Under 
these conditions, it seemed to me that excessive 
duties would necessarily become a shield for 
avarice and greed, and that duties should be so 
adjusted as to prevent the domestic producer 
from raising his price above a fair level with 
out exposing himself to foreign competition.” 


He would vote for no revision that did 
not make such an adjustment. Mr. Dol- 
liver attacked the increases in the cotton 
goods schedule and defended his Repub- 
licanism. The bill was a swindle of the 
American people, and he would not be a 
party to it. On the Democratic side Mr. 
Bacon attempted to show that the Demo- 
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crats had voted consistently for revenue 
duties, and Mr. Bailey asserted that this 
was the last extreme protection measure 
that any party would ever dare to pro- 
pose. Mr. Aldrich briefly defended the 
bill. He denied that it favored monopo- 
lies. American enterprise had made mo- 
nopolies in protected products impossible. 
He opposed the net earnings tax and said 
he would not have consented to an in- 
crease of the tobacco tax if the President 
had not insisted upon free hides ——Mr. 
3everidge, in a speech favoring the ap- 
pointment of a tariff commission, pointed 
to the exclusion by the committee of pro- 
visions allowing experts employed by the 
President to inquire as to production 
costs here and abroad. But Mr. Aldrich 
had said, he added, that the bill did au- 
thorize the use of experts for that pur- 
pose. Whereupon Mr. Hale (of the com- 
mittee) assured him that this was an 
error, and that the conference committee 
had intentionally provided that there 
should be no authority to employ experts 
except for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether there was such discrimination 
by foreign countries as would require the 
imposition of the maximum rates. The 
President so understood it, he added. It 
is reported, however, that the President 
is planning to have the experts inquire 
as to production costs in the cotton goods 
and woolen goods schedules, and may at 
a future session ask that these schedules 
be revised. On the evening of the 5th 
the President issued the following state- 
ment: 

“I have signed the Payne tariff bill because 
| believe it to be the result of a sincere effort 
on the part of the Republican party to make 
a downward revision and to comply with the 
promises of the platform as they have been 
generally understood and as I interpreted them 
in the campaign before election. 

“The bill is not a perfect tariff bill or a com- 
plete compliance with the promises made, 
strictly interpreted, but a fulfilment free from 
criticism in respect to a subject matter involv- 
ing many schedules and thousands of articles 
could not be expected. It sufficies to say that 
except with regard to whiskey, liquors and 
wines and in regard to silks and as to some 
high classes of cottons—all of which may be 
treated as luxuries and proper subjects of a 
revenue tariff—there have been very few in- 
creases in rates. There have been a great 
number of real decreases in rates, and they 
constitute a sufficient amount to justify the 
statement that this bill is a substantial down- 
ward revision and a reduction of excessive 
rates. 
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“This is not a free trade bill. It was not 
intended to be. The Republican party did not 
promise to make a free trade bill. It prom- 
ised to make the rates protective, but to 
reduce them when they exceeded the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and 
here, making allowance for the greater normal 
profit on active investments here. I believe 
that. while this excess has not been reduced in a 
number of cases, in a great majority the rates 
are such as are necessary to protect American 
industries, but are low enough, in case of ab- 
normal increase of demand and raising of 
prices, to permit the possibility of the impor- 
tation of the foreign article and thus to prevent 
excessive prices. 

“The power granted to the Executive under 
the maximum and minimum clause may be ex- 
ercised to secure the removal of obstacles 
which have been interposed by foreign Govern- 
ments in the way of undue and unfair dis- 
crimination against American merchandise and 
products. 

“The Philippine tariff section I have strug- 
gled to secure for ten years last past, and it 
gratifies me exceedingly by my signature to 
give it the effect of law. I am sure it will 
greatly increase the trade between the two 
countries and it will do much to build up the 
Philippines in a healthful prosperity. The ad- 
ministrative clauses of the bill and the customs 
court are admirably adapted to secure a more 
uniform and a more speedy final construction 
of the meaning of the law. 

“The authority to the President to use agents 
to assist him in the application of the maxi- 
mum and minimum section of the statute and 
to enable officials to administer the law gives 
a wide latitude for the acquisition, under cir- 
cumstances favorable to its truth, of informa- 
tion in respect to the price and cost of produc- 
tion of goods at home and abroad which will 
throw much light on the operation of the pres- 
ent tariff and be of primary importance as offi- 
cially coHected data upon which future Execu- 
tive action and Executive recommendations 
may be based. 

“The corporation tax is a just and equitable 
excise measure which, it is hoped, will produce 
a sufficient amount to prevent a deficit, and 
which incidentally will secure valuable statistics 
and information concerning the many corpora- 
tions of the country and will constitute an im- 
portant step toward that degree of publicity 
and regulation which the tendency in corporate 
enterprises in the last twenty years has shown 
to be necessary.” 

& 


Minnesota’s day at 
the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition 
was the 3d inst., when a bust of James 
J. Hill was unveiled. Governor John- 
son made an address. “It is time,” said 
he, “that the West threw off the shackles 
of the East.” 

“T. would preach no sectional divisions and 


no sectional strifes, but Minnesota and Wash 
ington and the States between them, with those 


Governor Johnson’s 
Address at Seattle 
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to the south of us, should rise in their might 
and claim for themselves that fair share of 
influence in the halls of Congress and in the 
administration of national affairs to which they 
are entitled by every law of common sense, 
as well as of political economy: We, as an 
integral part of the American people, should 
cast our influence and our votes, not only to 
advance the material interests of our own par- 
ticular section, but we should be broad enough 
and big enough to labor for the common good 
of our common country. We have in the 
States west of the Mississippi the undoubted 
balance of power, no matter under what name 
the national Administration at Washington ex- 
ists. In the years that have passed our popu- 
lation and our material wealth have not en- 
joyed that representation to which they are 
entitled, and, furthermore, our leaders have 
been content to follow in no small measure the 
leadership of men who represent relatively 
small constituencies and smaller common- 
wealths.” 

The call of the West, he continued, was 
for patriotism and progress, for eman- 
cipation from every form of Old World 
and New World caste and privilege, 
from the tyranny of wealth and birth, 
and from the domination of the Trust 
and the political machine: 


“Fifty years of national folly in the enact- 
ment of navigation laws and high protective 
tariffs have crippled American shipping, until 
over go per cent. of our Atlantic commerce 
is carried in foreign bottoms. Notwithstand- 
ing this half century of maritime shame, the 
United States flag floats today over a merchant 
marine of about 4,000,000 registered steam ton- 
nage, which carries to the markets of the 
world nearly 200,000,000 tons of American 
products. But on what waters float the colors 
of this merchant marine, and what freight do 
these American ships carry? One half of this 
vessel tonnage is on the Great Lakes; while 
the Pacific Coast, the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi combined boast nearly 70 per cent. 
of the total. And the freight which it carries 
consists of the great staple productions of the 
West on their way to Eastern and foreign 
markets—the products of that great army of 
Western yeomen who demand no fostering 
hand of government and ask only for that jus- 
tice and freedom to which they are entitled 
by natural right under the guarantee of our 
Constitution and our flag.” 


Letters in commendation of Mr. Hill 
from Ambassador Takahira, Lord 
Strathcona, John D. Rockefeller, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, Speaker Cannon and others 


were read. 
at 


The President left 
Washington on the af- 
ternoon of the 6th for 
iis summer home in Beverly, Mass., and 
he does not intend to return until the 


Mr. Taft’s 
Projected Tour 
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middle of November. He will remain at 
beverly until September 15, when he will 
begin a long journey of more than 13,000 
miles, in the course of which he will visit 
all but eight or ten of the States and 
also the two Territories in the Southwest. 
An outline of this tour has been pub- 
lished. From Boston, Mr. Taft will go 
to Chicago, and thence to Madison, Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Des Moines, Omaha, 
and Denver. In Colorado he will visit 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Glenwood 
Springs. He expects to reach Salt Lake 
City on September 24, and to remain 
there two days. Thence he will go to Po- 
catello, Butte, Helena, Spokane and Seat- 
tle. After spending two days at the Ex- 
position, he will go to Portland and San 
Francisco. Three days will be passed in 
the Yosemite Valley. Thence the Presi- 
dent will proceed to Los Angeles, the 
Grand Cafion, Albuquerque, and El Paso, 
where he will meet President’ Diaz. He 
will be received in San Antonio, Corpus 
Christi, Houston and Dallas, and will re- 
main four days on his brother’s ranch 
near Corpus Christi. Goirfg directly 
from Dallas to St. Louis, he will begin 
on October 25 a four days’ trip down the 
Mississippi on a steamboat assigned to 
him by the Deep Waterways Association. 
On his way to New Orleans he will stop 
at Cairo, Hickman, Memphis, Helena and 
Vicksburg. After three days in New 
Orleans he will go to Jackson, Birming- 
ham, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, Au- 
gusta, Wilmington, and Richmond, and 
he expects to arrive in Washington on 
the night of November 10. At nearly all 
of the places mentioned he will make 
public addresses. He has promised to 
attend the installation of the new presi- 
dent of Wesleyan University, at Middle- 
town, Conn., on November 11, and he has 
engagements at Norfolk and Hampton, 
Va., for November 19 and 20. On the 
21st he will be in the White House at 
work on his message. 
ae 


The strike of more 
than 6,000 Japanese 
plantation workmen in 
Hawaii, which began about two months 
ago, came to an end on the 5th, a dis- 
continuance of it having been ordered 
by the Higher Wage Association. The 
planters had steadfastly refused to make 


End of the Strike 
in Hawaii 
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any concessions, and the authorities had 
vigorously prosecuted the strike leaders 
for conspiiacy and acts of intimidation. 
Many had been indicted, and altho 
the jury disagreed at the first trial of men 
so accused, the attitude of the planters 
and territorial authorities convinced the 
strikers that they could gain nothing by 
keeping up the contest. They had gone 
on strike for an increase of wages. It 
is said that the prosecution of those ar- 
rested and of the indicted men not yet 
tried will be pressed by the authorities. 
On the 3d, L. Mori, a Japanese delegate 
to a convention of laborers, attempted to 
assassinate Sometara Sheba, editor of 
the Japanese paper Shimpo. Sheba had 
opposed the strike. He was stabbed in 
the neck, but the wound was not mortal. 
The Higher Wage Association, at a 
meeting hurriedly called, formally ex- 
pressed its disapproval and _ regret. 
Judge Deboldt has received an anony- 
mous letter, in which the writer promises 
to kill him if any of the indicted Japa- 
nese are prosecuted to conviction. 

The Navy Department intends to keep 
a flotilla of submarine torpedo boats at 
Cavité, near Manila. Two are there 
now, two are on the way from this coun- 
try, and four more will soon be added. 


” 


Cc , The vacancy caused by the 
ountries . . ° 
South of Us 1¢sigmation of President 
Rafael Reyes, of Colombia, 
was filled, last week, by the election of 
Gonzales Valencia. About one year of 
the presidential term remains. Valencia 
was elected Vice President when General 
Reyes was elected President. He re- 
signed because he represented the party 
that opposed Reyes. It was said that 
the recent revolutionary uprising at Bar- 
ranquilla was in his interest, but he de- 
nounced the movement and was loyal to 
the Government. It is predicted that 
the tripartite treaty, to which the United 
States, Colombia and Panama were par- 
ties, and which was favored by President 
Reyes, will now be rejected at Bogota. 
This treaty was’ designed to settle the 
controversy over the secession of Pana- 
ma. General Reyes, now in Switzer- 
land, urges the Colombian people to 
make a coalition Government. He gave 
the following statement to the press: 
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“My only reason for resigning a year before 

the expiration of my term was the condition of 
my health. I am worn out and tired in mind 
and body. I came to Europe for rést and also 
to join my daughter. I have worked fifteen 
hours a day for the last five years for my coun- 
try, which I left in peace politically and finan- 
cially sound. Political motives did not enter 
into my resignation. I learned yesterday that 
my friend, Gonzales Valencia, had been elected 
to succeed me. I cabled to him my congratu- 
lations and assurances of my support. I con- 
sider him the best man in Colombia for this 
post.” 
He intends to return a few months 
hence, but in case of revolution or war 
before the time set for his return he will 
go at once and support the present Gov- 
ernment. Early reports did not show 
the full extent of the effect of the recent 
earthquakes in Mexico. Acapulco was 
completely destroyed. Seventy-three 
shocks were felt there in two days. It 
was necessary to throw down with dyna- 
mite the few buildings which remained 
standing. In that part of Mexico the 
growing crops were ruined. There were 
great fissures in the earth, and the mois- 
ture was taken out of the soil. In Mex- 
ico City more than 2,000 buildings were 
damaged by the shocks, and several large 
steel frame structures are found to be 
badly out of plumb. 


& 


A Strike in On August 4 a genera! 
Pa strike was ordered and re- 
sulted in an almost com- 

plete cessation of industry thruout Swe- 
den and great hardship to all classes. 
The trouble began in a disagreement 
about wages in the paper, woolen and cot- 
ton industries involving 13,000 men. A 
Government board of arbitration nego- 
tiated a compromise which was accept- 
able to the Employers’ Association but 
rejected by the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. The employers then ex- 
tended the lockout to 40,000 men in the 
same industries and announced their at- 
tention also locking out the men in the 
iron and other industries on August 2. 
The Federation therefore called for a 
general strike and 300,000 men respond- 
ed. All traffic was tied up and Stock- 
holm ran short of provisions in two days. 
There was no ice and milk was delivered 
only for children by the soldiers. Meat 
and bread went up to famine prices. The 
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strikers camped out on the beach by thou- 
sands and spent their time fishing. The 
sale of liquor of all kinds, even of methy- 
lated alcohol, was stopped by the authori- 


ties. The undertakers and grave diggers. 


joined in the strike and paupers from the 
State. poorhouses were set to do their 
work, the funerals being under military 
escort. The gas and electric light plants 
were guarded and run by the soldiers. 
In spite of the general chaos and animos- 
ity there was very little violence. Civic 
guards of workingmen and other classes 
assisted the police and military in the 
maintenance of order. King Gustav 
called the leaders of both parties before 
him but could not get them to agree or 
to accept Government arbitration. Two 
regiments of soldiers mutinied out of 
sympathy for the strikers. It was not in- 
tended at first to call out the printers and 
telegraph and telephone operators but 
within five days after the beginning of 
the strike they also were ordered to leave 
work and generally obeyed. No drays 
or other wagons were permitted in the 
streets, even if driven by their owners, 
unless the driver had a permit from the 
strikers. Large contributions in stpport 
of the strike are coming in from other 
Scandinavian countries. According to 
Swedish law it is a crime to incite State 
employees, such as railroad men, to 
strike, and a Stockholm journalist will be 
prosecuted on this charge. 


Pal 


All the insurrectionary move- 
ments in Catalonia have been 
put down without difficulty 
by the troops and in Barcelona business 
and pleasure have resumed their normal 
course. Except for the ruins of the 
burned churches and the broken streets 
the city presents little evidence of the re- 
cent disorders. It is still impossible to 
form any definite conception of the char- 
acter and extent of the rioting. The 
censorship is rigidly maintained and re- 
ports vary widely according to their 
sources. The estimates of the number 
of persons killed range from less than 
100 to over 2,500. In contradiction to 
the reports of atrocious wholesale mur- 
ders on the part of the revolutionists 
and the massacres of the people by the 
victorious troops we have the statement 
of Sefior Solortega, Republican Senator, 


Barcelona 
Quieted 
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who says that during the two days that 
the revolutionists were masters of the 
city they did not commit a single assassi- 
nation or act of cruelty, and the an- 
nouncement by the Government that 
there have been no executions. Five of 
the prisoners, however, have been con- 
demned to life imprisonment in chains, 
and several hundred are still retained. 
A number of the captured revolutionists, 
including. some of the leaders, have been 
released. In Sabadell, Mataro, Granol- 
lars and other towns, communes sprang 
up and a republic was declared. The 
people called together in the square in 
front of the town hall voted by acclama- 
tion for the prohibition of religion and 
the destruction of the churches. A list 
of thirty-five churches and convents 
which were burned has been published, 
but this is probably incomplete. The 
libraries of the Christian schools and the 
Scientific Museum of Barcelona, con- 
taining altogether 70,000 volumes, were 
destroyed. The damage to bridges, rail- 
roads and stations by fire and dynamite 
is very great. Apparently a plot was 
made for a concerted strike in Madrid, 
Bilbao and other cities of Spain at the 
same time as the Barcelona outbreak, byt 
the precautions taken by the Government 
or the disinclination of the people inter- 
fered with the plans. King Alfonso 
wished to go to Barcelona in order to 
exert his personal influence for the quiet- 
ing of the people, but Premier Maura re- 
fused to permit him to risk his life in this 
way. Don Jaime, the successor of the 
late Don Carlos, as pretender to the 
Spanish throne, left Paris for Vienna 
and issued a proclamation declaring that 
he has no intention of taking advantage 
of the present disorders to advance his 
claims. The will of Don Carlos upholds 
the Salic law and reaffirms his rights as 
the head of the Bourbon family to the 
thrones of France and Spain. 


a 


Now that the insurrection 
The Defense. . 
- in Barcelona is quelled, re- 
of Melilla. ; : 
inforcements are being dis- 
patched to the relief of General Marina 
in Morocco. He has now about 35,000 
men with modern artillery. A _ circle 
of blockhouses are being constructed 
around Melilla and along the railroad 
line leading to the mines for the purpose 
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From the London Times. 





THE SPANISH POSITION ON THE RIFF COAST IN MOROCCO. 


of warding off the raids of the Moors. 
Each blockhouse will be garrisoned by 
sixty men. The Moors are attempting 
by night attacks to prevent the building 
of the blockhouses and occasionally they 
tear up a part of the railroad, but Gen- 
eral Marina has succeeded in keeping 
the line open and in sending daily con- 
voys of supplies to the outposts. The 
mines over which the trouble has arisen 
are about twelve miles south of Melilla 
down the coast and near Zeluan. About 
half way down the line on the seaward 
side is Mount Atalayon, held by the 
Spaniards, and opposite to the westward, 
the much higher Mount Gurugu, which 
is the stronghold of the Moors. From a 
captive balloon the Spaniards can see the 
ravines are filled with tribesmen, but are 
unable to drive them from their fast- 
nesses. The last attempt resulted in a 
terrible disaster when the Spanish troops 
moving in solid masses thru a gorge were 
attacked from the hills on both sides and, 
unable to escape or retaliate, lost half 
their men and three-fourths of their of- 


ficers. The medical and commissary 
branches of the service showed the same 
inefficiency and unpreparedness as the 
military, greatly increasing the loss of 
life among the wounded. The tribes- 
men of the vicinity being in part the de- 
scendants of the Moors expelled from 
Spain under Boabdil after the capture of 
Granada are hereditary enemies of the 
Spaniards and thirsty for revenge for 
ancient humiliations and recent wrongs. 
Melilla has been in possession of the 
Spaniards since 1496. It was until late 
of little importance, having scarcely a 
population of 3,000, many of these fugi- 
tives from justice, but in 1887 it became 
a free port and the center of commerce 
for the Riff coast, then the exploitation 
of the lead and iron mines to the south 
made it necessary to increase the garri- 
son. The mines are worked by two 
Spanish companies, backed, it is said, by 
French and German money. They hold 
franchises of doubtful validity from the 
Moorish authorities of the vicinity, and 
the fact that prominent officials and 
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churchmen of Spain are largely inter- 
ested in the companies has given rise to 
charges. of financial and political corrup- 
tion, which accounts for the antagonism 
the Spanish people show to engaging in 
war in their defense. 


st 


The withdrawal of the 
troops of the four protect- 
ing Powers from Crete has, 
as was expected, caused a renewal of the 
agitation for the former annexation of 
the island to Greece. There has been so 
far no disorderly manifestations in 
Crete, but a considerable party in Greece 
are openly urging the annexation and 
the Turkish Government is firmly insis- 
tent that there shall be no change in the 
present status. In fact, the Porte has 
demanded, either verbally or in writing, 
a very explicit disavowal on the part of 
Greece of any intention to annex the 
island. Greece has so far failed to re- 
turn a satisfactory reply, but has in- 
formed the Porte that the Greek officers 
in Crete have been stricken from the 
army list since 1906. Zealous patriots 
in Greece are, however, unofficially col- 
lecting money for the strengthening of 
the army in anticipation of a war in be- 
half of Crete, and on the other side a 
volunteer regiment has been formed in 
Macedonia, ready to begin a march to- 
ward Athens. There is no probability, 
however, that the affair will be allowed 
to lead to war. The four Powers, Great 
Britain, Russia, France and Italy, are 
working in harmony and will be pre- 
pared to exert their concerted influence 
on Turkey and Greece to prevent any 
outbreak. 


The Cretan 
Problem 


a” 
Japan has notified 
hahaa — the Powers that 
— despairing of gain- 
ing the consent of China to the recon- 
struction of the Antung-Mukden Rail- 
road, the work will be entered upon im- 
mediately regardless of Chinese opposi- 
tion. Japan points out that the Pekin 
Treaty of 1905 permits Japan to recon- 
struct the road so that it will be “fit for 
the conveyance of the commercial and 
industrial goods of all nations.” China 
has. however. pursued her “well known 
policy of construction and _ procrastina- 
tion” and has maintained “an unyielding 
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and unaccommodating attitude which 
gives no promise of anything but vain 
and unprofitable negotiations.” There- 
fore the construction of the line accord- 
ing to the plans which the Japanese en- 
giners have long ago prepared has been 
started. It is not known yet whether 
China will offer any resistance or not. 
The Regent, however, has exprest a wish 
to continue the negotiations. Before the 
war with Russia Japan built a railroad 
from Fusan, on the southern cape of the 
Korean peninsula, to Seoul, the capital. 
As soon as the war broke out this line 
was extended as rapidly as possible thru 
Korea from Seoul to Wiju on the Yalu 
River, and thence forward into Man- 
churia, as rapidly as the army advanced 
until it reached Mukden, the capital of 
Manchuria, where it connected with the 
railroads from Port Arthur to the south- 
ward. The line, however, was laid on the 
easiest levels and in the most inexpensive 
manner, and has a gage of only two feet, 
six inches. The Japanese have recon- 
structed the Korean Railroad since their 
occupation in that country, making it a 
standard gage, and have put a steel 


bridge across the Yalu River from Wiju 
to Antung which has become a Japanese 
city and controls the timber trade of the 
Yalu, the bone of contention of the Rus- 


so-Japanese War. The Japanese will 
now, if nothing prevents, transform the 
narrow gage line from Antung to Muk- 
den to standard gage, and by the con- 
struction of tunnels and bridges shorten 
the distance between these points from 
188 miles to 150. The interior of Man- 
churia will then be in direct connection 
with Japan, with an eight or ten hour 
sea passage across the Strait of Shimon- 
oseki to Fusan. The reconstructed rail- 
road will form practically an extension 
of the trans-Siberian line to Europe. 

W. D. Straight, representing the Ameri- 
can financiers who want a share in the 
Hankow-Sze-Chuen Railroad, is nego- 
tiating in London and Berlin with the 
syndicate which obtained the concession. 
It is understood that America demands 
the right to subscribe to one-quarter of 
the loan of $27,500,000 and also to have 
an equal voice in the appointment of the 
engineers in charge of the construction in 
order to insure that one-quarter of the 
contracts for rolling stock and material 
he placed in the United States, 





Thrilling —Times in Westminster 


BY JUSTIN 


EW tragic events occurring in our 
F modern history have created so 
profound a _ sensation thruout 
Great Britain and Ireland as the murder 
of Sir Curzon Wyllie by the Indian as- 
sassin Dhingra. Indeed I may say that 
a like sensation has been felt thruout 
all the civilized countries of the world 
and most assuredly in the United States 
and Canada. I need not attempt to re- 
late for my American readers the story 
of that tragedy, which must have become 
fully known in the United States almost 
as quickly as it was proclaimed thruout 
horrified London itself. The immediate 
consequences of the crime, however, 
have been the very opposite of those 
which the assassin himself must have 
yearned to bring about if we do him the 
poor credit of assuming him to have been 
a political assassin and not a murderer 
merely inspired by selfish hatred and a 
selfish passion for vengeance. A dis- 
tinguished Indian professional man lost 
his life in endeavoring to come to the 
rescue of Sir Curzon Wyllie, and the 
father and the brother of the murderer 
himself have joined in expressing with 
horror-stricken emotion their utter con- 
demnation of the crime. 

Ever since the murder there have been 
continuous declarations from all Indian 
associations and conspicuous representa- 
tives of Indian opinion thruout the Eng- 
lish dominions and in India itself—dec- 
larations of horror at the crime and utter 
repudiation of any manner of sympathy 
even with the supposed political opinions 
of the criminal. It was well known of 
course in England already that Sir Cur- 
zon Wyllie’s career during his military 
and civil services as one of the repre- 
sentatives of England’s dominions there 
had been conspicuous for its enlightened 
and benevolent treatment of the native 
populations who came under his rule and 
for his close attention to their wants and 
wishes and national claims. 

T can recall to memory no similar sen- 
sation created in Westminster and thru- 
out all London since the memorable day 
when the terrible story came of the mur- 
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der of Lord Frederick Cavendish in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin. On that day, 
too, there was at first a feeling even 
among many Englishmen who ought to 
have known better that the motives of 
the crime must receive distinctively the 
sympathy and approval of a large pro- 
portion among the Irish National repre- 
sentatives who were then maintaining 
the cause of Home Rule in the House 
of Commons. I am never likely to for- 
get the feelings which filled my then par- 
liamentary leader, the late Charles Stew- 
art Parnell, and myself when wé heard 
the appalling news from Dublin, and 
thought among all its other horrors of 
the only too probable fact that it might 
impress many even among those British 
supporters of our cause in the House of 
Commons and outside it that the sym- 
pathy of the Irish Nationalist popula- 
tion in general would go with the per- 
petrators of the murders. So it seemed 
indeed only too probable in the first in- 
stance, but I needly hardly now remind 
my readers on either side of the Atlantic 
that Parnell and his party were after- 
ward proved to be, even before the 
tribunal created by constitutional author- 
ity for the purpose of a full and decisive 
inquiry, entirely free from any share in 
or sympathy with the plot which had 
been got up by the most ignoble enemies 
of the National cause. The world has 
already obtained the clearest evidence 
that the intellects and consciences and 
hearts of the native populations of India 
had never given the slightest support or 
encouragement to any conspiracy got up 
for the promotion of murderous crime. 
From every region of India and from 
among all the Indian residents in Eng- 
land have come the most unqualified de- 
nunciations of the recent crime. 

I may add that it has come lately to 
my knowledge that Sir Curzon Wyllie 
and the beloved and noble-hearted wife 
who followed his remains to the grave 
have always been active promoters of 
the work undertaken by the organiza- 
tions formed for the prevention of cruel- 
ty to animals. 
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decision must change for him the whole 
course of his public career and close 
against him the doors of ministerial office 
from that time forth. It would indeed 
have little mattered to Lord Ripon if his 
conscientious decision had brought with 
it such exclusion. But there were states- 
men in England who held more exalted 
and in the true sense more absolutely 
religious views than those, and among 
these statesmen was Mr. Gladstone, who 
appreciated all the more sincere religious 
devotion in others because his devotion 
to his own form of faith was absolutely 
sincere. Gladstone came back to office 
and power after Lord Ripon’s adoption 
of the Catholic faith and in 1880 he as 
Prime Minister appointed Lord Ripon 
to be Governor General of India. The 
rule of the new Viceroy made itself one 
of the memorable chapters in the history 
of British government there and will 
always be held in honor by all who ap- 
preciate the true principles of Indian ad- 
ministration. 

Lord Ripon was ever a philanthropist 
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The death of the Marquis of Ripon 
will bring back the memory of the civil- 
ized world to the story of a political and 
personal career alike entirely deserving 


of honor. That career, however its close 
may be lamented at home and abroad, 
had not come to an end before accom- 
plishing a lifetime of noble work.’ Lord 
Ripon had lived to a far advanced age— 
he was in fact already approaching to- 
wards the close of his eighty-second 
year when the illness came _ which 
brought his noble life to an end. Lord 
Ripon had in fact retired from public 
office towards the end of last year feel- 
ing that his physical powers were no 
longer equal to the task of rendering full 
justice to the daily work of the public 
office in which he engaged. He was em-. 
phatically a man who could not endure 
the thought of remaining at the head of 
a political department when he felt him- 
self no longer able to attend fully and 
conscientiously to its duties. In 1874 
he became a convert. to the faith of the 
Catholic Church and the impressions of 
most observers at the time was that this 
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in the true sense of the.word and he con- 
sistently and energetically lent his help 
on behalf of suffering animals as well as 
of suffering human beings. My Irish 
fellow-countrymen in the United States 
will hardly need to be reminded that he 
was a thoro supporter of Ireland’s claim 
for the right of national self-govern- 
ment. I may say that I had the honor 
of an acquaintanceship with Lord Ripon 
during many years and thus had ample 
opportunity of appreciating his genial 
and charming qualities in private life as 
well as his eminent characteristics in the 
world of politics and statesmanship. 

I need hardly say that events such as 
those 1 have been describing have for the 
time turned public attention away from 
the immediate study of the political and 
financial questions which had been ab- 
sorbing the interest of the Lords and the 
Commons and the rate-payers generally. 
The House of Commons of course kept 
to its financial work with steadfastness, 
but in the outer world for some days 
little was heard of Mr. Lloyd-George and 
of the Conservative Opposition and the 


Tariff Reformers, and whenever one 
came to join in a group of men or women 
conversing here or there he was sure to 
find that all were thinking just as he was 
himself thinking of Sir Curzon Wyllie’s 
murder and of Lord Ripon’s death. The 
assassin of Sir Curzon Wyllie has: since 
proclaimed himself a political avenger, 
but even the nearest members of his own 
family do not, as we have already seen, 
credit him with anything but a deed of 
private and personal crime. 

“The Bancrofts” is the title of a hand- 
some volume just published by John 
Murray, of Albemarle street, London. 
The title page of the volume de- 
scribes it as “Recollections of Sixty 
Years.” I need hardly tell any of 
my American readers who take an 
interest in the life and move- 
ments of the drama that the authors and 
also the hero and heroine of this volume 
are Sir Squire Bancroft and his gifted 
wife, Marie Bancroft, known thru all 
her early career by her stage name of 
“Marie Wilton.” In a preface to the 
volume, which bears the initials S. B., 
reminds those who need such reminder 


that “shortly after the close of our twen- 
ty years of management, in 1885, we de- 
voted two volumes to an account of our 


careers both on and off the stage.” The 
book, which I can remember well, had a 
great success and passed thru several 
editions. Since then, however, the au- 
thor and authoress have been inspired 
with the very happy design of bringing 
out in a somewhat. different and some- 
what more condensed form the whole of 
their memories belonging to stage life 
and real life. “This,” Sir Squire says, 
“is our apology for retelling in a dif- 
ferent way, and with that greater free- 
dom which is born of the lapse of time. 
things which happened in the first half 
of that long period.” The volume is 
richly and lavishly illustrated with ad- 
mirable engravings taken from pictures 
or photographs of ali the leading figures 
who are described in its pages, with pic- 
torial reproductions of stage scenes from 
plays made successful by the Bancrofts, 
and with engraved copies of autograph 
letters from celebrated men and women 
of the time. I may say that the volume 
includes many portraits, letters and rem- 
iniscences of distinguished men and 
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women who never figured on the stage 
or wrote plays or even criticisms of 
plays, for the Bancrofts had close and 
intimate friends among celebrities in all 
manner of pursuits, and indeed had many 
close and valued friends among men 
and women who never were or attempted 
to be celebrities in any department of 
life. American readers will find in this 
volume descriptions and allusions to 
compatriots of theirs who have made 
themselves personally known in Europe 
and of some even who are known in 
Europe only by their genius and their 
fame. 

In the field of fiction too we have 
lately had a very interesting production, 
This is “The House of Intrigue,” the 
latest novel of Percy White, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett of 
London. This story, and more especially 
in its character-drawing, shows us the 
author in some of his brightest and most 
characteristic moods. The author does 
not, so far as I know, claim to be or en- 
deavor to be a great romancist, and his 
principal ambition seems to be to give 
us scenes and persons such as might be 
met with in the everyday life of our own 
time and to make them as real, as living, 
as varied, and, some of them at least, as 
intensely interesting as tho they be- 
longed to the realms of the most fanciful 
and thrilling romance. Such is indeed 
Mr. White’s special endowment. With 
the lightest touches of his pencil he en- 
ables you to see distinctly the living real- 
ity, the inner man or woman, of some 
human creature endowed with an in- 
dividuality which makes itself felt all 
thru its own little world and yet has 
nothing in it of the melodramatic or the 
fantastic, of the stage villain or the stage 
hero or heroine. Such is to my mind 
the principal charm of this very clever 
story, and although Mr. White is a most 
rapid worker and has given to the public 
novel after novel without any long in- 
terval between the appearance of one 
story and its next successor, there is no 
sign whatever in this his latest book that 
he has worked his productive capacity 
too much. 

My readers, I am sure, will be inter- 
ested in the news which comes to me 
from a very authoritative source that a 
biographical volume on John Bright is 
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shortly to be published by Messrs. Smith 
& Elder, of London. ‘The book is to be 
written by Mr. R. Barry O’Brien, the 
author of the very interesting, able, and 
accurate account of “Dublin Castle and 
the Irish People,” of which I made a re- 
view not many weeks since in the pages 
of THe INpEPENDENT. The strange 
fact is that so far as I know there has 
as yet been no life of John Bright given 
to the public, although his was one of 
the noblest political careers in the Eng- 
land of our time and although he may, 
I think, be ranked as on the whole the 
greatest popular and parliamentary Eng- 
lish orator of that period. He was, as I 
know full well, appreciated thoroly in 
the United States as a devoted opponent 
of slavery and therefore a supporter of 
the great national cause which President 
Lincoln advocated and represented. Mr. 
Barry O’Brien was a close observer of 
John Bright’s public career and a sym- 
pathizer with his noble purposes and an 
admirer of his genius as an orator, and 
will, I trust, give us a work worthy of 
the occasion. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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*Twixt Hay and Grass: A Midsummer 
Medley 


BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 


66 MAN who knows little of Na- 
A ture may write one excellent 
description, as a poor man may 

have one bright guinea; real opulence 
consists in having many.” So asserted 
Walter Bagehot, no countryman him- 
self, but a “city man’—in the British 
special meaning of the word. The acute 
critic of men and of government was a 
townsman of the strictest sect, no rustic, 
but urban and urbane, keen to peer into 
the intricacies of the British constitution 
and of the Lombard street which is its 
firm foundation. Yet he was sagacious 
also and suggestive when he chose to 
unbend his mind over a book. How was 
it, then, that he himself did not leave us 
his one excellent description of Nature? 
Perhaps the explanation is to be found in 
the fact that to him, as to the Greeks of 


old and the Romans also, and even to the 
French of the classical period, Nature 
was far less interesting than human na- 


ture. Only in the past century is it and 
since Constable opened our eyes to a 
charm unsuspected before that we have 
ceased to prefer the landscape with fig- 
ures to the lovelier view which exprest 
only the vague, uncrystallized emotion of 
the painter himself. What must Consta- 
ble have thought of Watteau—who com- 
plained that Nature put him out? 

It is a pity that Thoreau never went 
to Europe and never had occasion to re- 
cord his opinion of the suave French 
artist who was at home only with the 
least rural of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses in a landscape that was sophisti- 
cated out of all simplicity. Thoreau 
never saw a Watteau, probably, and had 
no opportunity to edge a phrase that 
would take away that painter’s reputa- 
tion. The Yankee artist in words had 
been nourished on the Greek poets ; and 
he was able now and again to give to 
one of his sentences the unexpected ease, 
the winged felicity, the lapidary con- 
cision which so often delights us in the 
Anthology. He wanted Nature all to 
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himself, and he would have been put out 
sorely if he had caught sight of a be- 
ribboned and berouged  shepherdess 
sauntering self-consciously thru the Wal- 
den woodland. He was so friendly and 
familiar with all outdoors that a towns- 
woman of his once sharply protested that 
“Henry talks about Nature as if she had 
been born and brought up here in Con- 
cord!” 

And, pray, why should he not? Where 
shouid Nature be born and brought up 
except in Concord? Where would she 
find herself more at home? Where could 
she associate with more friendly folks? 
Nature had just as good a right to be 
born in Concord as in the remote Ban- 
dusia, where gushed the spring that 
Horace loved. Why should not Nature 
have as many birthplaces as she needs? 
Was not Homer born in seven contend- 
ing cities, more or less? And why 
should not Nature, whom he followed 
afar, have been born in seven hundred 
welcoming countries, if so be she had a 
mind to? Even if Nature cannot “get 
religion” why should not she be “born 
again”—over and over again—even unto 
seventy times seven? 

Thoreau was a polished rustic who 
went to the woods for a purpose of his 
own, totally satisfied with his own birth- 
place and refusing to adventure himself 
abroad for what he could find at home 
readier to his hand. “It is not worth 
while to go round the world to count the 
cats in Zanzibar,” so he insisted. His 
were fireside travels, journeys taken by 
the hearth, heaped with the wood that 
had warmed him twice, once with its cut- 
ting and again with its blazing. Truly 
rural as he was, he had a right to make 
Lowell’s brag also and say “I am a book- 
man”—that Lowell who was to write his 
obituary with a tang in it of the bitter- 
sweet they both cherished. Tho he 
chose so to entitle them, Lowell’s were 
less “fireside travels” than Thoreau’s; 
and even his “garden acquaintance” was 
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less intimate, even if it was as sincere. 
But Lowell also gave his whole heart to 
the Elmwood where he was born; and his 
thoughts went longingly back to it even 
when he was happy enough in that dis- 
tant London which he described as “‘seat- 
ed in the hearing of a hundred streams” 
of thought and of intelligence. At one 
Fourth of July reception at the house of 
the American Minister a friend told him 
of a visit to the Cambridge home only a 
fortnight before; and the master of 
Elmwood asked wistfully : “Do the trees 
seem to miss me?” 

Disraeli once declared that he had 
been “born in a library” ; and yet bookish 
as he was he found rest and surcease in 
listening to the plash of the fountains of 
Beaconsfield. Bookish tho we may be 
and bred in a library tho we may have 
been, there is profit in our getting out 
of the town which is dramatic into the 
country which is lyric. Once in a while 


every bookman ought to subscribe to a 
fresh air fund for himself and to seize 
the first chance to escape from those 
pulsing cities of ours, where even the 
grass seems to be living on its nerves. 


Views afoot may be more significant than 
even the most instructive of foot-notes; 
and Nature publishes her poetry in a 
legible text. In the spring it is good to 
loaf and invite your soul, where she has 
spread her free lunch, by the brink of the 
Pierian spring which is always ready to 
“set them up again” without money and 
without price. And once more in the 
fall, it is good to go forth and to woo the 
virgin forest where every tree is an old 
maid, no matter how many rings she may 
have and where the delicated - minded 
maples blush red even before the other 
trees begin to bare their limbs—which 
may be accepted as an outward and vis- 
ible sign of that modesty of Nature 
which Hamlet invoked. 

It is hard enough for the craftsmen 
of the pen not to be vain of their gift of 
expression ; and perhaps it is not a little 
difficult for them not to be puffed up by 
the belief that what they cannot express 
is not worth expressing and that what 
they do not know is not knowledge. But 
even the most conceited of us would find 
profit in taking a day off now and then 
to enumerate a few of the interstices of 
his omniscience. How many of us real- 
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ly can tell the wild flowers from the 
birds? How many of us are subcutane- 
ously conscious of that suburbanity 
which is only Westchesterfieldian? How 
many of us have ever heard a catbird 
mew or have ever caught a catfish from 
a catboat? 

It is something to break out of the city 
gates even if only for the briefest of out- 
ings. It is something to get away from 
the clock that lifts itself silently above 
the sidewalk to a greener space, where 
time is measured only by a sun-dial not 
made by hands. Of course we can claim 
no more than a bowing acquaintance 
with Nature, we can assert no long- 
standing friendship, if we do no more 
than exchange calls once a year, ignoring 
each other’s existence the rest of the 
twelvemonth. But Nature is a cunning 
politician; she never forgets a face once 
familiar ; and whenever we raise our hats 
in greeting she is ready to return the 
unexpected bow with the smile that won’t 
come off. Nor need we pay our call in 
state, since there is no porter in her 
lodge to repel those who do not roll up 
in costly equipages. Nature is no dis- 
tinguisher of persons; even if she does 
belong to an old family, she does not 
take a false pride in her social position; 
and it may be that she has often a warm- 
er welcome for the casual pedestrian than 
for the complete motorist, offending the 
atmosphere with sound and smell. 

Even that up-to-date vehicle, for 
which the out-of-date name was horse- 
less carriage, will not carry you into Na- 
ture’s domain more rapidly than you can 
go on your own iegs. “I have learnt 
that the swiftest traveler is he that goes 
afoot,” so Thoreau informs us; and it 
takes little money to make shank’s mare 
go or to pay for its stabling over night. 
You can fare along in the best of good 
company with but a single comrade. 
Even if this boon companion has set him- 
self astride of Pegasus, you can keep 
pace with him if only you are mounted 
on a hobby of your own; and then no 
five-barred gates can deny you entrance 
into fresh fields and pastures new. 

Nor need the visitor to Nature’s realm 
hesitate to travel by the broomstick train 
sparkling thru unexpected rurality or 
even to let himself be carried on his way 
by the iron horse with its fiery belly and 
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its breath of bellowing steam. There is 
not a little of Ruskin’s characteristic 
arrogance in his churlish irascibility to- 
ward the railroad. How was it that he 
dared to forget Turner's perception of 
the innate poetry revealed in “Speed, 
Steam and Storm”? It is in this domi- 
neering egotism of his for one thing, that 
Ruskin, who prided himself on being a 
gentleman and a scholar, disclosed him- 
self as the true son of the wine-peddler 
who drove about hawking his intoxicat- 
ing wares. ‘Thoreau is a native gentle- 
man, with all the courtesy of the savage, 
which is quite as genuine as that of civ- 
ilized man and often more elaborate; and 
the Yankee had no hostility toward the 
space-devouring engine. Perhaps, when 
he had secluded himself at Walden, on 
the edge of the pond, he did not disdain 
the friendly greeting of the locomotive, 
out of sight even if not out of sound. It 
may have supplied a human note not un- 
welcome to his solitude, reminding him 
not impertinently that he was not alone 
in the world, 

Probably the pencil-maker of Concord 
would have appreciated, even if the 
phrase-maker of Brantwood might not, 
that now vanished glory of Manhattan, 
when the westering sun shot its rays 
athwart the filmy clouds that used to 
wreathe the swift trains of the elevated 
railroad sweeping past the cross streets 
at the changing hour when the dusk was 
setting down on the busy city. At times 
it seems as tho one trouble with Ruskin 
was his inability to understand that there 
must be some paradoxes that are not 
true. Vociferous dissatisfaction with 
the present and a shrinking horror from 
the future may tempt a man to pull his 
boat against the stream of time, whereby 
he gets fatigued even if he does not get 
anywhere. “I would rather sit on a 
pumpkin and have it all to myself than 
be crowded on a velvet cushion,” so 
Thoreau maintained; but he at least was 
above the childish hope that a fairy god- 
mother would happen in one of these 
fine days and touch the pumpkin with 
her wand and change it into a gilded 
coach, soft with a multiplicity of velvet 
cushions. 

By train or by trolley, afoot or afloat, 
it matters little, so long as you fare forth 
with your eyes open, your heart friendly 


and your mind free. Nor does the sea- 
son of the year import much, for what- 
ever the week, you will find the book of 
Nature open so that he who runs may 
read. The friendly woodpecker will 
telegraph his welcome with a moss code 
of his own; and the chipper little chip- 
munk will flash across the road and then 
sit up on the fence to take notice, before 
starting off on a new game of tag. The 
ears of the traveler will be filled by the 
monotonous bombination of the bumble- 
bee, and his eyes will be rejoiced by the 
sight of a casual goose erect on one foot, 
like the poet-bore from whom Horace 
could not escape, stans pede in uno. If 
he is in good luck the wanderer may 
chance to behold the crows holding one 
of their frequent political conventions, 
and he will perceive for himself the 
futility of the frequent assertion that 
these gatherings are only camp-meetings. 
Any one maintaining this contention, 
even for a moment, may be dismissed at 
once as a nature-fakir, hopelessly igno- 
rant of animal psychology. Hawthorne 
was absolutely in the right when he de- 
clared that “a crow has no real preten- 
sions to religion, in spite of his gravity 
of mien and black attire; he is certainly 
a thief, and probably an infidel.” In- 
deed, the more advanced students of ani- 
mal psychology are said to be unanimous 
in believing that very few crows have 
now any knowledge of the Great First 
Caws. 

It is well enough to have a spot in 
mind toward which to fare as slowly as 
you choose ; but this goal matters little or 
its attainment either. It is the going on 
which is worth while, and not the get- 
ting there with both feet. Nor need the 
choice of this terminus torment you. 
One place is as good as another, if you 
do not really care whether you reach it 
or not. You may wade up stream under 
willows persistently weeping for their 
lost youth. You may tramp along shore 
listening to the wild waves as they repeat 
their devout orisons, “Let us spray.” 
You may climb the foot-hills, past the 
broad fields of buckwheat whitening in 
the early August sun, and past the 
orchards of heavy-laden apple trees, 
twisted with rheumatism brought on 
them by their reckless exposure to the 
weather. 
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Perhaps this last is the most enchant- 
ing, for there is peace on the hilltops, as 
Goethe declared; and there is incessant 
transformation also. The mountains are 
not monotonous, as the ocean is, with its 
habit of saying ditto to itself. The ever- 
lasting hills change color while you wait, 
and custom cannot stale their infinite 
variety. It is true enough that up on 
the heights the weather is likely to be 
fickle, and perhaps no better than it 
should be. But, after all, what is a wet- 
ting once in a way? And after every 
storm the sky will look as tho it had 
been fresh washed—and the blueing left 
in. Even if the clerk of the weather is 
a little humorsome and even if he does 
not know his own mind for an hour at a 
time, the result of his indecision is often 
delightful. Sooner or later there will be 
a rift in the clouds as they get ready to 
turn their sleeves inside out, that they 
may display silver linings that are neve 
out of fashion. 

And if the rain keeps on falling, as if 
the walls of the celestial reservoirs had 
broken, carrying away all the dams in 
heaven above us, what of it? All that you 


need is a tight roof over your head and a- 


wood fire under your toes—a wood fire, 
brought up by hand like a child that has 
lost its mother, demanding affectionate 
care and repaying you in the end with a 
grateful warmth. Then you may speed- 
ily find yourself under a cloud—of your 
own puffing, if you are ready to smoke 
the pipe of peace as you drowse, dream- 
ing that you have buried the hatchet—in 
the heads of your enemies. You may 
find this warm welcome at an inn which 
provides entertainment for man and 
beast, whereby the hobby you have rid- 
den need not be left out in the wet. You 
may seclude yourself at the hearth of a 
friend, so sympathetic that your talk has 
silent patches and lays no burden on 
either of you. Or better yet, you may 
have gained your own ideal home, but 
dimly glimpsed before. Is not every 
man’s house his castle ?—and never more 
his own than when it is a castle in the 
ur, 

Then, when you are thus gently im- 
prisoned by the rain which drips steadily 
from the eaves and copiously refreshes 
the later flowers of the fall, there is a 
topic to which the talk turns, like the 
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needle to the pole. In default of Nature 
outdoors you can spy out the secret of 
human nature, cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined within village habitations. Wher- 
ever you may be, there is ever some new 
thing to hear and to tell about the Na- 
tives, those uncanny creatures who wake 
up in the early spring to feed on the 
Summer Boarder and to carry on their 
undying feud with the Cottager who is 
given into their hands as a prey. For 
the sunny months-at least they have to 
live with the Cottager, and they manage 
also to live on him, with wild surmises 
as to his habits and with tolerant con- 
tempt for his ignorance. To them the 
Cottager is a “city feller,” which is the 
rustic equivalent for the urban “hay- 
seed.” The feeling of the Native for the 
Cottager seems to be commingled of 
equal parts of pity, of envy and of “de- 
spisery” (as the darky called it). What 
other feeling could they have for erudite 
persons who may be familiar with the 
opinion of Pythagoras concerning wild 
fowl, but who don’t know an oak from 
an acorn tree. 

When the Summer Boarder and the. 
Cottager foregather they have their re- 
venge in their own way, swapping 
strange tales of the manners and customs 
of the Native and exchanging anecdotes 
about his characteristics, linguistic and 
pecuniary. It was a Native, with a 
daughter a teacher of the district school, 
who declared that the name of his house 
was “Edgewood,” and who then volun- 
teered to spell it—“E-d-g-w-u-d.” It 
was a Native, again, who was driving a 
party past a hotel fresh with new paint, 
and who informed his hearers that the 
building was now twice as large as it had 
been, explaining that the landlord had 
“built on the bigness of the old house.” 
It was a Native, once more, who had, in 
the glen at the edge of his place, a little 
waterfall which went dry in midsummer, 
so he had built a dam to impound the 
stream, so that it might be craftily re- 
leased for the city folks at the modest 
fee of a quarter each. When one party 
came in-September to gaze on the brook 
that ought to have gushed down the 
rocks of the ravine, and when there ap- 
peared only a tiny spurtle, even tho the 
gates were opened wide, he conquered 
his natural desire to get the best of them 
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and to make the most out of them. 
“Well,” he said, “that ain’t much of a 
waterfall this morning, is it? I don’t 
think it fair to charge you all full price 
for that. What do you say to Ig cents 
apiece ?” 

It was a Native, also, who met the re- 
quest of a strayed reveler in rurality to 
be put on the road back to the hotel with 
the counter question, “Do you want the 
nighest way or the sightliest?”’ And 
when the whimsiness of this moved the 
inquirer to respond that he would prefer 
the sightliest, the Native smiled broadly 
and cheerfully returned, “Well, that ts 
the nighest!” And it was a Native, driv- 
ing a stage coach in the New England 
mountains, who was mightily irritated by 
two of his passengers, because they kept 
stopping the vehicle that they might get 
down to pick an unusual flower or to 
chip a rock that seemed to have no right 
to be found just there. The third mem- 


ber of the party explained their strange 
conduct by telling the driver that the 
two restless enthusiasts were naturalists. 
And the next time the Native drove that 
way he described their annoying doings 


to his new load of passengers, ending 
with the remark that “their keeper called 
‘em naterals, and certainly they behaved 
as sich!” 

But the Native is no longer what he 
was only a little while ago. The invad- 
ing foreigner is ousting him from his 
lair, Portugee on the shore and Canuck 
a little further back. In certain parts of 
New England now the wanderer who 
wants to ask his way had better begin 
with the question, “Do you speak Eng- 
lish?” Of course, this is unnecessary if 
the questionee is young enough to be at 
school, for then, whether a Dago or a 
Dutchman by descent, he will have at- 
tained an elementary knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon speech. But Dago and 
Dutchman, Portugee and Canuck, are 
not the only foreign folk to be found 
afield. Now and again the solitary horse- 
man will happen on a negro settlement, 
and more infrequently still on a little 
nest of the aborigines. Nor is it un- 
precedented that the redskin has inter- 
married with the black; and then the 
papoose-pickaninnies have high cheek- 
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bones and no kinks in their wool. Still 
stranger sights are possible on occasion ; 
and once, in the foothills of the Berk- 
shires, when the twilight was making 
ready to let her curtain down and pin it 
with a star, there was a startling vision 
at the cross-roads. It was a Sioux In- 
dian on a bicycle, herding home the cows. 
But this red man was no survival; he 
was an importation. He was a Carlisle 
Indian, who had hired himself out as a 
farmhand in the intermission between 
the football seasons. 

The Native has not only been crowded 
out by intruding aliens of every tinge; 
he is suffering also from dry rot. Fora 
century or more the ambitious young fel- 
lows have been going out to push their 
fortunes where opportunity was larger, 
leaving behind them the lazier and the 
less enterprising to bring forth after 
their kind. The best have been bred out, 
and the least worthy have been in-breed- 
ing only too closely, generation after 
generation. In many a nook and corner 
the Native is now the result of the sur- 
vival of the unfittest. And when the 
nook and corner happens to have been 
captured by the Summer Boarder and 
the Cottager, the Native is exposed to 
the contagion of idle frivolity and of 
empty leisure. It is small wonder that 
he is likely to be demoralized and to find 
his frayed ethical standards falling to 
rags about him. Sometimes it drives 
him to an increased craftiness and some- 
times it leads him down to an indurated 
shiftlessness. There was a Native once 
who was town treasurer, and he kept the 
accounts on his cuffs, and when they hap- 
pened to go to the wash, his bondsman 
had to make good the results of his 
casual cleanliness. 

But what need is there for the way- 
farer to tarry with the Natives, the flot- 
sam and jetsam of human nature. Soon- 
er or later the Clerk of the Weather will 
turn off the rain and turn on the sun- 
shine again. And then all outdoors 
proffers itself once more; and he who 
has known the flower-de-luce only as it 
is virgin on the royal banneret of France 
or blushing on the urban shield of Flor- 
ence, can go forth to find it for himself 
by the edge of the swamp. 

New York City. 





Some College Spelling 


BY WILLIAM B. BAILEY, Ph.D. 


ASSISTANT ProFessor OF PoxtiticaL Economy at Yate UNIVERSITY. 


members of my course in Amer- 

ican Social Conditions in Yale 
College submitted their essays upon the 
relation of the local to the State govern- 
ment in the towns or cities in which they 
lived. There were nearly 250 students 
in the course, about two-fifths of whom 
were seniors and three-fifths juniors. 
The average length of the essays was a 
trifle less than 3,000 words. About a 
third of the essays were typewritten, 
while 171 were in the handwriting of the 
students. Those written by hand were 
the first to be read, and I was struck at 
the start by the number of misspelled 
words. Accordingly, to relieve the tedi- 
um of the reading, and to determine the 
frequency of these mistakes, a list was 
made of the words misspelled by the 
men whose essays were in their own 
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handwriting. 

As a result of this tabulation some 
interesting facts appear. 

In 25 essays there was not a misspelled 


word. In 86 per cent. of the cases less 
than 10 words were incorrect, while in 
14 per cent. 10 or more were misspelled. 
One man misspelled 22 and another 31 
words. The average per student was al- 
most exactly 5. 

Since a number of men misspelled the 
same word several times in an essay, the 
total cases of misspelling were much 
more numerous than the total number of 
different words misspelled. Thus 17 
per cent. of the men made less than 10 
mistakes in spelling, while 29 per cent. 
made 10 or over. Two men made 45 
mistakes each. The total number of 
cases of misspelling was 1,237 from 171 
essays, or an average of a trifle over 7 
per essay. 

There were 443 different words in- 
correctly spelled in these papers. Of 
these, 315 were misspelled in but one 
essay. There were 10 words in which 
mistakes were made by over 10 men, and 
in I case there were 21 offenders and in 
another 29. 


The number of times in which certain 
words were misspelled shows great 
variations. We find 289 words which 
were misspelled but once, while 21 were 
misspelled 10 or more times. One word 
was incorrect in 33 cases, two in 4I, 
while one was misspelled 81 times. 

In 385 cases the words were mis- 
spelled in only one way, but in 41 cases 
they were incorrectly spelled in two dif- 
ferent ways; in 10 cases in three ways; 
in 5 cases, four ways; while one word 
offers a choice of five different methods, 
and another of six. The word privilege 
was a stumbling block to 17 men. Four 
men insisted on spelling it privalege, 
3 men each preferred privilige, privi- 
ledge or privelege, while 4 men divided 
their choice equally between privilidge 
and privilage. We have authority for 
spelling comptroller as comptrollar, 
comtroller or comproller, while I man, 
confident that the letter p should appear, 
chose contromplar. Committee was mis- 
spelled by 6 men, who were divided be- 
tween committe, commitee, comittee and 
comitee. To the men from New York 
City Bellevue Hospital became Bellvue, 
Belvue, Belleview and Bellview. To to 
men the chief State executive was a 
govenor, to 2a governer, while to 1 each 
he was govornor or govener. Borough 
and incompetent were misspelled in four 
different ways each, while appellate and 
council offered three choices. Superin- 
tendent and separate were misspelled by 
29 and 16 men respectively, but all made 
the same mistake. 

It is of interest to determine the char- 
acter of the mistakes which were most 


frequently made. 
Number 
of words Example of 
Mistake. missnelled. mistake. 
Single for double consonant 66 commision 
Double for single consonant 56 controll 
c for s 15 concent 
s for c 12 conserning 
a fore 33 independant 
e for a 28 seperate 
e for i 20 detremental 
i for e 14 difined 
a for i 1 charaty 
i for a 10 comparitive 
o for e 8 coronor 
e for o 6 corperation 
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Nearly 50 men made the mistake of 
placing an unnecessary e¢ at the end of a 
syllable, as departement, developement. 
A very common error was to transpose 
the vowels ei and te. Relieve and re- 
ceive were the words most sinned against, 
Preceding and succeeding offered diffi- 
culties to many, while offered and pre- 
ferred proved troublesome. Why prin- 
cipal and principle should be so often in- 
correctly used by college students is a 
mystery. There are a few simple rules 
for spelling which should have prevent- 
ed at least half of the mistakes. Before 
the age of fourteen these rules should be 
part of the educational outfit of the stu- 
dent in the grammar schools. 

Another question which would natu- 
rally arise is whether the students who 
have proved themselves most efficient, 
when judged by the character of their 
work in the classroom, are the ones to 
make the fewest mistakes in spelling. In 
order to reach a conclusion upon this 
point, the 171 men were divided into 
three groups. In Group A fell 24 stu- 
dents whose work in the college courses 
had been decidedly good, due either to 
exceptional ability or industry. A large 
proportion of these were members of the 
honorary society of Phi Beta Kappa. In 
Group B came 78 men whose work enti- 
tled them to a position upon the appoint- 
ment list. They were, perhaps, a trifle 
above the average. They represent the 
type which does pretty consistent class- 
room work without aspiring to high 
honors in scholarship. Group C, with 
69 representatives, includes those who 
are not on the appointment list. Many 
of them are warned from time to time 
for unsatisfactory work, and some of 
them have been conditioned in one or 
more courses. The most that some can 
hope for is to be graduated with their 
class. They are the most undesirable 
students with whom an instructor is 
called upon to deal. for they rest con- 
tented with the minimum amount of 
work which will enable them to pass a 
course. The most undesirable of this 
class have fallen by the wayside before 
junior year has been reached, but every 
college class contains a number of these 
men, whose scholarly ambition is satis- 
fied with the attainment of a college de- 
gree. Of course, no hard and fast line 
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can be drawn betwéen these groups ; and 
sometimes men who are prominent in 
literary work or other college activity 
are to be found in the lowest group, and 
some men have been handicapped by 
sickness or the necessity of earning all 
or a part of their college expenses. 

The average number of cases of mis- 
spelling by a student in Group A was 
4.2; in Group B, 7.2; and in Group C, 
8.3. We find that in the lowest group 
the mistakes were almost twice as fre- 
quent as in the highest. But the average 
is liable to be misleading in this case, for 
the number of representatives in each 
group is so small that the presence of a 
very few of the extremely bad cases 
would unduly affect the average. To ob- 
viate this possibility of error, the follow- 
ing table was made. The men in each 
group were divided into five classes, 
according to the number of mistakes in 
spelling. Those who made no mistakes 
were kept separate, as were those who 
made 1-5, 6-10, 11-20, and 21 mistakes 
and over. To make comparison easier, 
percentages have been substituted for 
absolute numbers : 


NUMBER OF CASES OF MISSPELLING. 
Scholarship 


6-10 11-20 21 and over 


17-3 


The percentage of those to make from 
I to 10 mistakes is nearly equal in the 
three classes, but here the similarity ends. 
The proportion of accurate spellers in 
group A is twice as great as in group B 
and over three times that in group C. On 
the other hand, there is not a representa- 
tive of group A among those making 
over twenty mistakes, while over a tenth 
of group C come within this undesirable 
class, and over a twentieth of group B 
are to be found in the same column. The 
proportion of group A to make 11-20 
mistakes is much smaller than of B 
or C. ; 

This difference in the ability to spell 
correctly, which distinguishes the best 
from the poorest college students, is sim- 
ply one manifestation of something far 
more fundamental. It is a difference in 
accuracy of detail. In other words, the 
exceptional student has a greater capaci- 
ty for taking pains. His wits may not 
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be so sharp for the ready guess in the 
class room, he may not be so alert to 
make the most of an emergency, but he 
is the stuff of which scholars are made, 

Doubtless many of the mistakes in 
spelling were due to carelessness and 
haste. Any one who is acquainted with 
the American college student will admit 
that one of his chiet faults is procrastina- 
tion. He will postpone work on any re- 
quired subject until the last possible mo- 
ment, when it is finished or half finished 
with a rush. There is no time for a lei- 
surely reading of an essay to make sure 
that there are no trifling mistakes due to 
carelessness. The essays which form the 
basis of this study were due upon a par- 
ticular day. Nine were handed in before 
they were due. Seven of these were 
written by men in group A, the remain- 
ing two in group B. Twenty-seven were 
from one to seven days late. Of these, 
twenty-one were from group C, five from 
group B, and one from group A. The 
average number of misspellings in the 
essays which were late was almost ex- 
actly fourteen. 

In the course there were seventeen 
men who were either editors of some 
of the student publications, or had been 
prominent in the literary activities of the 
college. The essays of all but six of 
these men were typewritten and therefore 
could not enter into the comparison, but 
of the six remaining there was not a mis- 
spelled word in five of them, while the 
sixth furnished two mistakes. It is un- 
wise to generalize from such meager 
data, but it is evident that if a student 
expects to become a leader in the literary 
activities of the college he must at any 
rate have learned to spell correctly. 
Cause and effect are here doubtless 
closely interrelated. 

I was interested in reading the essays 
of the two Chinese students in the course, 
for I expected that they would be greatly 
troubled by the intricacies of the lan- 
guage, but not a mistake in spelling was 
to be found in either essay, and the hand- 
writing was particularly clear. Similar 
praise could not be given to the penman- 
ship of all of the essays submitted, al- 
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tho in most cases it was easily legible. 
One essay in particular was returned 
with regret, for it was the finest speci- 
men of an illegible scrawl I ever en- 
countered. Doubtless the mistakes in 
spelling were more numerous than these 
statistics imply, for the student was 
given the benefit of every doubtful 
case, 

Poor spelling is evidently not confined 
to students of Yale College. Less than 
a week ago I received a letter from a 
graduate of a Western college, asking 
what steps were “neccesary” to obtain 
the degree of M. A. at Yale. He also 
informed me that he held at present a 
“batcheler’s” degree! 

It is evident that something should be 
done to raise the standard of spelling 
among college students. But the col- 
lege is not the place for such instruction. 
It should be part of the elementary edu- 
cation. So many additional studies have 
been crowded into the grammar schools 
that spelling no longer occupies the posi- 
tion of prominence which it held fifty 
years ago. The spelling bee was then 
possibly the chief intellectual test of the 
community. To be the best speller was 
a coveted honor. So many studies have 
been added to the curriculum that the 
time devoted to spelling must be cur- 
tailed. Perhaps we have gone too far. 
Certainly college students are deficient in 
this respect and the college authorities 
are trying to place the blame where it 
belongs by making one of the tests in 
English the ability to write grammatical 
English in words correctly spelled. 
Doubtless spelling is, to a considerable 
extent, a memory test, which some per- 
sons find it extrem: ly difficult to master. 
Others can sympatitize with Aldrich 
when he writes : 

“My mind lets go a thousand things 
Like dates of wars and names of kings.” 

But no one can b.ame the colleges of 
this country if they demand as one of 
the requirements of admission the ability 
on the part of the student correctly to 
spell words with which he would express 
his thoughts. 


New Haven, Conn. 





The World’s Greatest Shooting Preserve 


BY ROBERT A. SUFFERN 


(Mr. Suffern has just returned from an extensive trip thru British East Africa and has 
given Tue InpEPENDENT the following interesting account of his experiences.—Ep1TorR. ] 


fer a good hunting ground, and 

in most of the other parts of the 
world advancing civilization has spelled 
the doom of big game. However, there 
are still some places where vast herds of 
wild animals can be found, but even in 
these remote parts of the world their 
ranks are becoming thinned and the 
more valuable kinds of game are fast be- 
coming exterminated. 

There is one country which perhaps 
more than all others offers an induce- 
ment to the sportsman and tourist who 
is anxious to catch nature in one of her 
primitive moods, and to see man and 
beast in their original untamed condition. 
Roosevelt has heard the call of East 
Africa and many other sportsmen are 
also hastening to that field. I was for- 
tunate enough to complete my trip be- 
fore the approaching invasion of sports- 
man and tourist had grown great enough 
to overtax the ready hospitality and 
somewhat limited accommodations of the 
country. 

Mombasa is the principal seaport of 
British East Africa, and from there a 
narrow gauge railroad penetrates the 
game country and brings Lake Victoria 
Nyanza within an easy two days’ journey 
of the coast. Only seven years ago a 
large expedition with armed escort was 
necessary, and it took six weeks of hard 
travel to journey from the coast to the 
lake, but the railroad has not only rem- 
edied that, but it has sounded the death 
knell of slavery. No edict of the British 
Government could deliver as strong a 
blow at slavery in the heart of the con- 
tinent as did the easy communication and 
effective control following the lines of 
the railroad. 

But there are other changes which the 
sportsman and tourist will not like so 
well. The wild game is giving place to 
cattle and sheep, and the simple-hearted 
natives are losing some of their pictur- 
esque customs and are beginning to ac- 
quire a veneer of civilization. However, 
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() UR Western States no longer of- 


to the passing tourist and to the sports- 
man who has only a limited amount of 
time at his disposal, the present offers a 
far greater inducement than was the case 
before the building of the railroad, when 
it was impossible to reach the game coun- 
try in the interior without considerable 
danger and many difficulties, as well as 
great loss of time. . 

Mombasa is only a twenty days’ trip 
from London, and the voyage can be 
made in comfort on board a good line of 
steamers. The town of Mombasa was 
discovered by the Portuguese about the 
time of the discovery of America. Many 
evidences of the Portuguese occupation 
may be observed, and the student of the 
humanities will marvel at the cruelties 
of the Portuguese and wonder whether 
it was altogether an improvement on the 
Arab civilization it displaced. Mom- 
basa island is a beautiful spot. Groves 
of the evergreen mango tree, the strange 
twisted baobab, and the bright colors of 
the tropical flowers make a tremendous 
change from the bare sand wastes of the 
Somali Coast and the borders of the Red 
Sea. About the time I arrived in Mom- 
basa, three natives were hung for 
murdering a European. The rain had 
not been as abundant as usual before the 
time of the murder and as the natives 
were suffering on account of the drought 
they consulted their medicine man or 
witch doctor. He recommended as a 
sacrifice a European’s heart, hence the 
murder. 

Neither the tourist nor the sportsman 
will care to stay very long in Mombasa 
and brave its damp heat and somewhat 
depressing climate. If the sportsman 
should want to try some hunting near 
the coast, he could find buffalo not many 
miles outside of Mombasa. These ani- 
mals are generally to be found in difficult 
country, and some of the coast strip with 
high tangled grass and thorny bush of- 
fers a good haunt for them. When buf- 
falo were more plenty and before they 
had learned to dread the white hunters, 
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they were very numerous upon the 
grassy plains, but they seem to have be- 
come more wary and retiring of late 
years. It is very dangerous to hunt buf- 
falo where there is high matted grass 
and impenetrable bush, since in such 
country you cannot see your quarry until 
you are almost on top of it, and then 
should you chance to wound but not kill, 
the hunted buffalo may decide to bag the 
hunter. 

It is not well to stay in the tropical 
jungle on the coast very long on account 
of the fever, so the hunter will shortly 
return to Mombasa en route to the 
highlands. 

From Mombasa; three trains a week 
start for the lake. Near the coast the 
railway, line passes thru a large planta- 
tion of banana, palm and mango owned 
by one of the old Arab Sheiks whose 
family controlled the country before the 
advent of the white man. 

About 100 miles up the line lies the 
station of Voi. It is one of the first 
places that would interest the sportsman 
and the tourist. The shooting toward 
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the German border is fair and some lions 
can be obtained in this country. Around 
Voi are some plantations of rubber and 
fibre, and just over the German boun- 
dary eighty miles away the snow-covered 
peaks of Mt. Kilimanjaro reach an alti- 
tude of over 19,000 feet above the sea 
level. 

Further up the line we pass into the 
Athi plains and enter the game preserve 
made by the Government along this part 
of the railroad. Within a strip ten miles 
wide extending along one side of the 
railway for several hundred miles, no 
game is permitted to be shot, and the 
animals not being molested have become 
quite tame. Herds of zebra oftentimes 
of fifty to.one hundred head can be seen 
from the car windows, and the rumble 
of the approaching train does not seem 
to affect their contented grazing. Hun- 
dreds of antelope, such as Hartebeest, 
Thomsonii and Grantii, can be seen, and 
sometimes an occasional giraffe, a wilde- 
beest or a rhinoceros. A flock of os- 
triches may try to scuttle over the track 
in the blind, idiotic way that our domestic 
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barnyard hen always shows in trying to 
get out of danger. 

The abundance of the game in these 
plains would make a ranchman wonder 
if it would not be equally good for sheep 
and cows, and the mind of the capitalist 
would turn to the possibilities of invest- 
ment. On later observation it would be 
found, however, that the water supply 
was far- inadequate for ranching pur- 
poses. For hours we ride thru these 
wide plains and rolling prairie lands with 
half-parched grass and no trees in sight 
save an occasional stunted thorn bush. 
These plains used to offer great hard- 
ships to travelers in the old days when 
they had to push across them in forced 
‘marches, suffering from lack of water 
and supplies. 

About 225 miles above Mombasa is 
the station of Simba, whose name it 
might be interesting to note. This place 


was formerly quite famous for lions, and 
that they have not all been shot off can 
_be proved by the fact that two of my 
friends shooting near here in the last part 
of 1908 reported seeing tracks of four 


lions around the body of an eland they 
had killed and left over night. Naturally 
it had all been eaten by morning and the 
vultures and jackals were found picking 
over the bones. Simba was rendered 
quite famous by the baboo (Indian sta- 
tion master) who in 1905 sent a tele- 
gram to the railroad headquarters in 
Nairobi, stating that lions had treed one 
of the assistants, who had taken refuge 
on top of the water tank. The incident 
was recorded in the Nairobi local news- 
paper at the time, since the baboo, hedged 
in by red tape which he feared to break, 
had asked for instructions. Evidently 
the baboo was not much of a sportsman, 
since on another occasion when the lions 
were in control of the situation he wired 
for some loaded cartridges, adding, with 
childlike candor, that he had blanks “but 
that you could not shoot lions with blank 
cartridges.” The construction of the 
railroad was much disturbed by the ac- 
tivity of the lions, and many of the in- 
teresting stories of that time are now 
widely known. The lions did not cease 
their raids upon the completion of the 
line, but on one occasion a lion jumped 
through the door of a train and made 
off with a passenger. However, the rail- 
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road authorities all agree in stating that 
it was only a second class passenger and 
that if one rides first class no danger 
will occur. 

Midway up the line from Mombasa 
is the town of Nairobi. It is in about 
the center of the country and it is the 
seat of the government and of the rail- 
road administration. This is the point 
from which most of the sportsmen start 
their safaris. The word “Safari” is the 
Swahili for expedition or outfit for a 
journey, and the word is really a little 
more comprehensive than any word we 
have in English. It is to be presumed 
that the sportsman coming to East Af- 
rica has already made his safari ar- 
rangements, as quite an extensive cara- 
van has to accompany each party of 
sportsmen. In addition licenses have to 
be procured from the Government grant- 
ing the necessary permission to hunt. 
There are several good firms in Nairobi 
making a specialty of safari business 
and advance arrangements can be made 
with them either by correspondence or 
thru their local agents at London or New 
York. A good caravan will contain 
about 100 men, including native head- 
men, gun-bearers, porters and several 
hunters. The size of the caravan de- 
pends, of course, upon the character of 
the country to be visited, the length of 
stay, and the number of Europeans in 
the party. It is interesting to see a large 
safari starting out. The men walk in 
single file and the column may extend a 
quarter of a mile in length. At regular 
intervals all down the column some men 
will drum upon boxes or tom-toms, and 
the men will chant in a dull, monotonous 
way, sometimes for hours together. It 
is said that they often chant the praises 
or demerits of the huntsman, and on one 
occasion when a European came into 
town with heads and skins he pretended 
to have shot, his men gave him away by 
telling the story in a chant. j 

After the Government put up railroad 
and Government buildings at Nairobi 
the town quickly grew around it in true 
Western fashion, and in some ways to- 
day Nairobi bears a likeness to some of 
the frontier towns in our own Western 
States. Seven years ago lions were 
hunting where the streets of Nairobi now 
stand. Today there is a mixture of 
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cheap buildings made of corrugated iron 
and tin and fine stone houses, lighted 
with electric lights. The business town 
and settlers’ residences stand at the foot 
of a hill and the Government houses on 
its summit, and this difference only em- 
phasizes the lack of unity that is shown 
in some ways between the two bodies. 

Not many weeks ago a herd of about 
fifty zebras became frightened by some 
prowling lion, and stampeding they 
dashed thru the streets of the town. 
rive of the zebras became entangled in 
the barb-wire fence near the club house 
and were killed by the natives, who are 
very fond of zebra meat. Some months 
previous to this a herd of buffalo stam- 
peded into the town of Nairobi. 

The hunter leaving Nairobi will be 
guided as to the part of the country he 
visits according to the particular game 
he wishes to hunt. As to these matters 
the safari agent at Nairobi will give the 
aid of his advice and directions. If the 
hunter wants lions and general game and 
is willing to hunt in a dry and waterless 
country, he might continue up the rail- 


road line to Kijabe and from there take 
a course towards the German _ border. 
During the last few months two English- 
men who were shooting in this district 
secured ten lions and four rhinos as well 
as a fair general bag, At one time there 
were a great many buffalo in East Af- 
rica, but in 1890 the rinderpest killed 
most of them off and the plains at that 
time were said to be littered with their 
bones. Since then the buffalo have be- 
gun to get more numerous, tho they will 
probably never be as plenty as they were 
in the days previous to the time of the 
disease. 

The “latest” sport in East Africa is 
what they call “galloping lions.” Of 
late several hunters have departed from 
the old custom of shooting lions and 
tried the more exciting method of chas- 
ing them upon the plains. As soon as 
they sighted a lion on the treeless plains 
they would gallop their Abyssinian 
ponies after it and probably would suc- 
ceed in running down the lion until it 
turned at bay. They would then shoot 
it before the lion succeeded in getting 
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not as finely formed as the Msai, who 
also are to be found all thru this section. 
The Kikuyus enlarge holes punched in 
the lobes of their ears until they get them 
large enough to hold a tobacco jar or a 
jam pot. They are a good-natured race 
and although at one time they gave the 
British much trouble, they are now most 
peaceable. An amusing incident was 
related by a traveler some years ago. 
He had a timid Kikuyu boy quite unused 
to European ways who showed a great 
anxiety to please his master. Upon find- 


ing a dirty cup on the table, the master 
reproved the boy, who appeared much 
frightened and distressed. 


The. boy 
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near enough to them to do any damage. 
This sport is very exciting and requires 
good nerve on the part of the huntsman. 

In approaching Kijabe station the rail- 
road reaches an elevation of 8,000 feet, 
and from the top of the escarpment a 
wonderful view is afforded of the great 
Rift Valley, lying some 2,000 feet below. 
Fine forest trees line the top of the es- 
carpment and cloak the precipitous de- 
scent to the valley at its foot. Above the 
railroad depot at Kijabe lies the station 
of the African Inland Mission, an Amer- 
ican institution. The mission buildings 
are perched 7,500 feet high upon a well- 
wooded hillside and from the verandas 
of the director’s house a magnificent 
view can be obtained of the whole coun- 
try side. The baboons from the tropi- 
cal forest occasionally raid the garden 
and carry off a good part of its produce. 
Not far back of the mission station there 
is a large bamboo forest that is well 
worth visiting. 

Around Kijabe most of the natives be- 
long to the Kikuyu tribe. They are 
easily distinguished by their ear decora- 
tions as well as by the fact that they are 
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seized the dirty cup and spitting vigor- 
ously upon it, he then polished it off 
bright and shiny and returned it to his 
master, who had been watching mean- 
while with a horrified expression on his 
face. 

The Rift Valley to be seen from Ki- 
jabe shows evidence of its volcanic or- 
igin. On one side is an old extinct vol- 
cano with a tangled piece of woods 
growing in its crater. Further down the 
valley is a strange death hole or vent in 
the earth thru which very poisonous 
gases escape. These gases are so dan- 
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gerous that no man or beast can venture 
into the place, which has become famous 
in native folk lore and legend. 

A few hours above Kijabe lies Lake 
Naivasha, said to be the most beautiful 
lake in Africa. In this lake many hippo 
can be found by anyone canoeing along 
its reedy shores in early morning. At 
this time the many birds will be saluting 
the morning with wild cries, and circling 
about in search of the fabled early worm, 
frog or fish. 

There are thousands of coot and duck, 
also pelican, geese, cormorants, cranes, 
and many other kinds of water birds. 
Near some parts of the shore great 
patches of blue water lilies can be found. 
These lilies, barring the difference in 
color and the fact that the blue African 
lily has a delicious perfume, are just like 
our white pond lilies. 

On the hills to the north above the 
lake are some Msai villages, and great 
herds of goat and cattle-are kept by this 
pastoral people. In fact, now that the 
British Government keeps them from 
warring on the other tribes and checks 
their hunting proclivities, they have but 
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little else to do beyond multiplying their 
herds. The Msai when fully dressed 
wear a skin or blanket over one shoulder 
and carry a large spear. They are tall, 
finely formed people, with impressive 
bearing. They have small, well-shaped 
hands and feet, and well-niodeled fea- 
tures proclaim them aristocrats among 
the African peoples. 

The lake is about 6,500 feet high and 
the climate is dry and stimulating. The 
temperature thruout the year is quite 
even and the place is on the whole de- 
cidedly healthful. In fact, from both 
beauty of location and excellence of cli- 
mate the place would make an_ ideal 
health resort. The magnificence of the 
sunset as seen from the eastern hilltops 
on the lake side is almost unparalleled 
and it makes one marvel to see the Msai 
in the villages near by going about dull 
and unimpressed by the beauty around 
them. 

The next important place above Nai- 
vasha is Nakuru, the present seat of the 
government of the Naivasha province. 
The town lies about two miles away 
from a lake about fifteen miles long. 
Thousands of water fowl congregate 
around the shore of the lake. When 
startled from their feeding great flocks 
of beautiful flamingo will rise into the 
air and perform their graceful evolutions 
over the traveler’s head. The sun shining 
thru their pink and white coloring adds 
the crowning touch to the beauty of the 
scene. Lake Hennington, by the way, 
has a great many more flamingo, but it 
is much more inaccessible. Soon the 
traveler from a temperate zone will feel 
the heat of the sun’s rays and begin to 
realize that he is within one or two de- 
grees of the equator. The high altitude 
makes the temperature quite cool and de- 
lightful, but at noonday the sun is burn- 
ing in its intensity. At the end of the 
dry season the grass is parched and 
brown, and in parts of the surrounding 
country not a patch of green can be seen 
or a tree or shrub to give shelter from 
the sun. 

There are some creeks leading into the 
lake and near the shores are papyrus and 
swamp lands where the hippopotamus 
finds shelter. There is but little use in 
shooting hippos in such places, as when 
shot they promptly sink from sight and 
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there is almost no chance of being able 
to secure the wounded animals. 

Some two or three years ago game was 
very abundant around the lake, and 
friends at Nakuru have told me of zebra 
breaking down their fences and lions 
coming near their houses. 

Several miles north of Nakuru is the 
Mennigai crater, about three or four 
miles across. The volcano is now ex- 
tinct, but that it still keeps up some sort 
of communication with interior fires is 
shown by the living jets of steam that 
may be found at one side. Within the 
crater is a wild tangled growth that shel- 
ters numerous game and beasts of prey. 
Here elephants are said to go to breed 
their young. The interior of the crater 
can only be traversed by following along 


the beaten elephant tracks or some other. 


path made by wild animals. Along the 
mountain are deep gullies which afford 
a shelter to packs of wild dogs. These 
dogs are fierce and savage and an en- 
counter with a lot of them would be an 
unpleasant experience. 

Above Nakuru on the railroad is the 
small town of Njoro, where Lord Dela- 
mere has a large place. He has suc- 
ceeded in combating sheep diseases so 
that he has at last been successful in rais- 
ing a very good half breed Southdown 
mutton. There are several very good 
farms around Njoro. The land here is 
over 7,000 feet high and is good for both 
wheat growing as well as for cattle and 
sheep. In this high land the climate is 
delightful and the place is very healthy. 
There are many sections of East Africa, 
as in the district around Njoro, where 
the land offers great possibilities of 
wealth. 

A little north of this strip of treeless 
plateau the railroad ascends the Mau Es- 
carpment and passes thru a_ beautiful 
stretch of forest. Great trees reach fifty 
or seventy-five feet in height before a 
single branch occurs. This forest is, of 
course, better somewhat off the line of 
the railroad, as very naturally it has been 
thinned out along the line. Beneath the 
trees a dense growth of shrubs and flow- 
ering plants makes the forest almost im- 
penetrable unless it is cleared out by cut- 
ting or the small trées become broken by 
the passage of herds of elephant or other 
large game. Even from the railroad one 
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can obtain a good idea of its denseness 
by looking down some dark glade whe1 
the sun does not penetrate the leafy roo. 
ot the overhanging trees. 

Buffalo are not found in the dense 
forest, but are more likely to be secured 
in the patches of burnt or cleared ground 
that occur in the forest. at intervals. 
Oftentimes this cleared stretch will be 
only an acre or two in extent and some- 
what marshy. The land will be covered 
with high buffalo grass and affords an 
excellent place for buffalo. This section 
is one of the most beautiful parts of East 
Africa and a great deal has been written 
about it by many enthusiastic sportsmen 
and travelers. 

In this forest land lions were very nu- 
merous one or two years ago. In these 
stretches there is some good shooting 
and there are still some herds of elephant 
here, although the full grown males have 
mostly been shot off. One of the dreams 
of the pot hunter has been to find the 
elephants’ “graveyard.” Many good 
hunters declare that a sick or wounded 
elephant always tries to drag himself 
away to die in some secret spot. Sev- 
eral eminent hunters have declared that 
the elephant with his extraordinary in- 
telligence would, when he felt death- 
pains stealing upon him, take himself off 
to some spot where others of his tribe 
and kindred had also gone to meet their 
fate. Should such a thing as this be 
true the graveyard would be a rich one 
and the numerous tusks of ivory well 


‘worth the finding. Possibly in the re- 


cesses of some extinct crater or the bot- 
tom of some African bog the answer to 
this riddle may be found. 

The days of the elephants are already 
numbered, as the ivory hunter is fast ex- 
terminating them for the sake of the 
small amount of ivory they carry. Thou- 
sands of these most noble beasts are con- 
stantly yielding their lives to supply us 
with billiard balls and piano keys. Al- 
ready the once numerous herds of Brit- 
ish East Africa are thinned and scattered. 
Uganda has been for the last few years 
a great source of supply, but lately the 
herds of Uganda have greatly dimin- 
ished. Now the hunters are turning 
their attention to the Eastern Congo, and 
— kills have been made there of 
ate. 
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Of late years several sportsmen have 
taken their wives with them on their 
hunting trips. In the East African pro- 
tectorate the hardship is not too great 
for a woman, and if shooting is done in 
healthy districts there should be no dan- 
ger on the score of health. One lady 
who had just made a trip from Nakuru 
told me that they had been in the woods 
when a herd of elephant, cows and young 
calves but no large bulls, had passed 
them. The wind was blowing away so 
that the elephants did not catch their 
scent and the herd of forty or fifty ani- 
mals passed quite close. The danger is 
great during such times, for if the ele- 
phants had smelled the party they would 
have demolished it, as it is almost im- 
possible to turn aside these powerful 
beasts when they have once made up 
their minds to charge. 

The sleeping sickness, malaria and 
many forms of tropical diseases will help 
to protect the elephant in the districts 
around Lake Victoria and Lake Albert 
from the inroads of the sportsman, but 
the regular ivory hunter does not fear 


these diseases sufficiently to be deterred 

from seeking his quarry on that account. - 
It is whispered in Central Africa that 

when the Mahdi fled at the dispersal of 


his forces before Khartoum, that im- 
mense quantities of ivory were carried 
by his fleeing foliowers. It is thought 
that this ivory was buried on the shores 
of Lake Albert Nyanza, and some trad- 
ers when they see a discolored tusk ar- 
riving on the coast wonder if the hiding 
place has been found and who has been 
the lucky discoverer. 

The great herds of elephant that were 
in East Africa only ten or fifteen years 
ago have now become sadly thinned out 
and most of the animals now left in the 
accessible portions are but a remnant 
composed of cows and calves. This is 
due not so much to the sportsman as to 
the ivory hunter, who, until stopped by 
the Government, killed without hindrance 
every elephant that came across his path. 
However, there are still many bull ele- 
phants in certain Iccalities far off the 
beaten lines of travel and the sportsman 
who visits the proper places can still look 
forward to shooting his elephant. 

When a herd of quietly feeding ele- 
phants becomes alarmed, the old males 
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will form a circle around the. cows and 
calves and pushing them in a close body 
they stand outside facing the danger, 
thus showing an almost human intelli- 
gence and chivalry. After seeing a sight 
like this, one becomes sorry to shoot a 
beast that is so noble. 

In Uganda the Government has 
brought a tame elephant over from India 
in the hopes of using it in taming Afri- 
can elephants. There is but a little 
chance, however, that they will succeed 
in so doing, as the African elephant is 
very wild and difficult to reduce to cap- 
tivity. Even should they succeed in 
taming the elephant there is but little 
likelihood that the tame African ele- 
phants would be a success commercially, 
as even in India the age of steam has 
limited the value of the elephant and the 
range of their activities so that no longer 
do they occupy an important economic 
position. 

There is always much talk among 
hunters about which kind of shooting is 
the most dangerous. Some consider the 
lion the most terrible, while many others 
think the rhinoceros and elephant are 
more dangerous antagonists. The lion, 
if a man eater, will stalk his human 
quarry or attack the hunter upon sight, 
but unless it is a man eater a lion would 
not be likely to attack a man during the 
day time, unless he was wounded or 
finally forced to bay. The rhinoceros, 
however, will attack men upon getting 
sight or scent of them or upon becoming 
alarmed by the snapping of a twig. Oc- 
casionally a rhinoceros seems to run 
amuck and an infuriated beast will 
charge against a caravan that comes 
across his path, overturning everything 
in his way. They seem at such times to 
try and do as much damage as possible 
from simple malevolence, and the hunter 
will always exercise every precaution 
when he sights a rhino. Elephants are 
occasionally very dangerous and a 
wounded buffalo is sometimes a deadly 
enemy to contend with. 

The rhinoceros are apt to be found in 
treeless plains, so that stalking them is 
rather difficult. The animals when in a 
bunch of high grass are not easily dis- 
cerned and a hunter may often come al- 
most on top of them before he sees them. 
The presence of the rhino is very often 
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given away by the rhinoceros bird. The 
thick hide of the rhinoceros is full of 
parasites, and the rhinoceros bird will 


perch upon the back of the rhino while’ 


feasting upon the well stocked larder he 
carries on his back. If some of these 
birds are flying above the back of a quiet 
rhinoceros the birds may be seen long be- 
fore the animal himself becomes visible. 
The element of chance plays a very 
impertant part in East African hunting, 
as according to the season the game wan- 
der about from one place to another. 
Sometimes the matter of water and the 
state of the grass seem to dictate the 
choice of a new locality, at other times 
there seems to be no reason apparent for 
the desertion and migration to some new 
spot. Formerly Lake Baringo was one 
of the finest shooting grounds, but of late 
it seems somewhat overshot. Mr, Geof- 
frey Archer, the British Commissioner 
stationed there, stated that on one even- 
ing in the year 1906 he had seen 300 
eland, 100 oryx, 32 giraffes and 3 rhino, 
besides the ordinary smaller game. 
Within a few minutes after an animal 
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is shot vultures begin hovering around, 
and if the body is left exposed the birds 
and beasts of prey make short work of 
it. The vulture is not left to do its work 
unaided. Very often the lion drives 
away all smaller scavengers and helps 
himself to the carcass, or in case the lion 
is not about the hyena and jackal are 
always ready for a feast of decaying 
flesh. Sometimes the marabou will drive 
the vultures away and try to keep the 
carcass free from all smaller birds. The 
marabou is a sort of degenerate form of 
stork that has forsaken the good habits 
and vegetable diet of his cousin in Hol- 
land. 

After passing over a level of some- 
what over 8,000 feet the railroad gradu- 
ally descends to Kisumu (or Port Flor- 
ence) on the shores of the Victoria Ny- 
anza Lake. One of the most interesting 
parts of a trip in Africa is the study of 
native life, and nowhere else within three 
weeks of London can a more unusual 
sight be found than in the native market 
of Kisumu. There stark naked savages 


without even a bead to protect them from 
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the early morning chill may be seen 
squatting around beneath the shade of a 
tree or walking about all unabashed and 
undisturbed. 

Port Florence is the terminus of the 
Uganda Railroad, which road, although 
it is styled the Uganda Railroad, does 
not actually penetrate Uganda since the 
terminus at Port Florence is some dis- 
tance from the beginning of that protec- 
torate. At one time the Kavirondo Prov- 
ince was embraced under the adminis- 
tration of Uganda, but for some time this 
has been included in the East African 
Protectorate. Kisumu or Port Florence 
is the largest city in Kavirondo Prov- 
ince. There are a small number of Eu- 
ropeans here connected with the Govern- 
ment and the administration of the rail- 
road. There are also a few European 
traders stationed here and Port Flor- 
ence is the headquarters of the small fleet 
of steamers that ply on the Victoria Ny- 
anza. There is always a great deal of 
sickness here among the Europeans. The 
sun and climate cause fits of depression 
and loss of memory. Black-water fever 
and other malarial diseases are common. 

The Kavirondo Province is quite rich, 
although it is.so unhealthy that no Euro- 
peans could ever expect to settle there 
permanently. The natives are indus- 
trious and in that way contrast very fa- 
vorably with the other East African 
tribes. In every village or small collec- 
tion of huts the Kavirondo women can 
be seen tilling the soil or cultivating 
patches of “mealies.” Mealies or Indian 
corn are the principal food of the natives 
in many sections and the natives can be 
quite often observed eating a handful of 
parched corn without waiting for it to be 
ground and cooked. In many parts of 
East Africa the women do most of the 
work as far as tilling the soil and work- 
ing around the huts is concerned, and in 
some. places the women carry loads. In 
one section where I had to descend a 
mountain I was unable to get any men 
for porters. The men there disdained 
_to carry heavy loads, saying that they 
were women’s loads. Two young women 
carried my heavy safari bag and small 
leather trunk upon their backs. The 
heavy weight fell mostly upon the backs 
of their necks since their load was held 
to their back by heavy straps passing 
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across their foreheads. The Kavirondo 
women are all good workers. Among 
this tribe even the men are industrious. 
The natives are a large well formed race 
and most of the men are at least six feet 
in height. 

While parts of Kavirondo are fairly 
well populated, there is no doubt but that 
the land would support many times the 
number it now has. It is only a very 
little while since this Province has been 
opened up, and some of the young off- 
cers now in East Africa tell interesting 
stories of their early experiences in this 
section. 

A few months ago an American mis- 
sionary told me of holding services in 
this Province. The natives were very 
much interested in the services, as the 
singing and the address by a white man 
in their own tongue were of course very 
new to them and they took the same in- 
terest in the services that a street gamin 
would in a vaudeville entertainment. 
The missionary related to me that the na- 
tives would come hundreds strong in a 
procession led by chiefs, and to the ac- 
companiment of the beat of tom-toms, 
they arrived before the building, leaping 
and dancing as they went along. 

The Eden-like simplicity of the people 
causes the traveler to moralize over con- 
ditions and to wonder whether the na- 
tives would be better off if they were 
clothed. As it is they have a much 
higher standard of morals than most of 
the African tribes who go more fully 
clothed. At present the stalwart blacks 
seem like animated ebony statues, and 
coverings would seem as out of place as 
if statues were draped in bunting. This 
recalls to our mind that Darwin de- 
scribed some naked savages of the Ama- 
zon who felt it immodest to eat while 
people were looking upon them. The 
naked Kavirondo are reported to be of 
hich morality and many of the other 
African races possess some of the best 
moral attributes. It is not uncommon to 
find a boy who shows his white master 
a wonderful fidelity and doglike devo- 
tion, and no offer of higher wages will 
cause him to leave a master whom he 
likes.. Some of the Mohammedan Swa- 
hilis are so earnest in their religion that 
they will not even drink water from a 
glass that has the odor of whisky. 
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The effect of the hot sun causes a man 
to become either a philosopher or a pessi- 
mist; sometimes the natives seem to be 
both. They stand suffering in stolid 
silence—is it because they are philoso- 
phers, tinctured with Arab fatalism or 
because they are pessimists who see a 
world too big for them to understand? 
Even men of great minds might become 
lost in wonder at the immensity of all 
nature’s works in Africa, where every- 
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thing is measured on a new and vast 
scale. Africa has strange vagaries and 
there is a combination of wonderful nat- 
ural beauty with loathsome disease and 
savage cruelty. Still Africa always 
claims those who come within her bor- 
ders and long after the unpleasant things 
are forgotten one recalls the fragrance 
of the blue pond lilies and the glint of 
the sun on the flamingoes’ wings. 


New York Ciry. 


Ethics of a Big Store 


BY HANFORD CRAWFORD 


[Mr. Crawford is general manager of the department store of Scruggs, Vandervoort & 
Barney, in St. Louis, Mo., an establishment founded fifty-eight years ago, and bearing first 
rank in the department stores of St. Louis, where Mr. Crawford is also president of the 


Retail Merchants’ Association. 


His article is part of an address given by him before the 


National Methodist Federation for Social Service, at its last meeting.] 


I is generally considered that it re- 
| quires some skill to be a barber, and 
certainly a high degree of skill to be 
a first-class cook. But when you sit at 
the head of a department store day after 
day, in a large city, you get such an 
amount of advice and suggestions that it 
would seem to be the general impression 
that almost any person can do this better 
than the one who is really doing it. A 
manager of a department store may per- 
haps be permitted once in a way to “talk 
back.” 

A department store is a reversion to 
type—the type of the old, country, gen- 
eral store, of which here and there a few 
specimens are still to be found. A young 
man in Alabama whom I know has such 
an old-fashioned general store, in a town 
of 1,200 people, 500 of them colored. I 
helped him to buy his goods last fall. He 
carries a $15,000 stock, and he bought 
carpets and millinery, plows and chains, 
shoes and a well-sweep, ribbons, station- 
ery, jewelry, harness, and I do not know 
what else. Much of his trade is barter, 
but to the best of his ability he is work- 
ing it as a department store. 

The general store was succeeded first 
by the special store, and then it swung 
back again to what every city resident is 
now familiar with—the department store, 
the largest example of which is in Chi- 


cago and carries the name of Marshall 
Field. In the department store the effort 
is made to gather together as many dif- 
ferent lines of goods as can be profitably 
and conveniently handled under one roof 
and with one organization; so that the 
customer can save the time required to 
go from one store to another. This large 
organization must be able to buy for the 
lowest cash prices, and therefore to de- 
liver goods to the customer at a price 
somewhat less than the various depart- 
ments could do if they were disconnected 
stores. It strives to do for its customers 
better than they can do for themselves. 
The question is often asked as to the 
intellectual and commercial development 
of the employees, compared with what it 
would have been had they remained in 
the smaller store. One does not have the 
two side by side and cannot compare 
them with absolute accuracy, but I be- 
lieve that it will be found that the man 
at the head of a department or occupy- 
ing any position of responsibility in a 
department store will earn more money 
than the same man will be likely ever to 
earn in the individual store. As to skill 
in his work, the department store man 
has the best of it also. When any one of 
us in the eight or ten large stores in St. 
Louis is looking for an employee to place 
at the head of a department, we are rare- 
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ly able to find that person in one of the 
very small stores. Lhe man there is sel- 
dom as competent to take up the duties 
ot the head of a department as the per- 
son is who has been trained in the broad- 
er and larger commercial field of the 
department store. 

The department store compared with 
the small store has shortened hours of 
labor, increased the number of holidays, 
and practically guaranteed an annual 
vacation with pay to the majority of its 
employees. Furthermore, the real finan- 
cial worry and the strain of policy is car- 
ried by the employer, and this leaves the 
individual employee far more time for 
himself and for his own improvement 
than he ever would have had in the care 
of a small store. 

In a department store you have many 
of the conditions of a city. It is a world 
in itself, in its discipline, its machinery, 
its relations. It is beset by all the diffi- 
culties that go to make up a world. The 
store of Marshall Field & Co., in Chi- 
cago, has ordinarily at least 5,000 em- 
ployees under its control, and in the busi- 


est season approximately 7,500. There 
go thru any such store in any ten hours 
on a fairly busy day enough people to 
carry on from 10,000 to 50,000 records, 
transactions of one kind and another, in- 
volving the assistance of one or more of 


the various clerks. There is hardly a 
social problem that does not show itself 
in some form in the department store— 
the question of the union, the question of 
child labor, of woman labor, of the rela- 
tion of men and women, the relation of 
employer and employee, and, most dis- 
tressing of all, the relation of the indi- 
vidual customer to the clerk and the em- 
ployer. 

This last relation brings the entire 
community into contact with the store, 
and while it does not exist in the factory 
or in the wholesale business, it is the last 
ultimate proposition in all trade. When 
a manufacturer makes goods and sends 
them to the jobber, they are not yet sold; 
when the jobber repacks them and ships 
to the retailer, or to the sub-manufac- 
turer, they are not sold, even tho they 
may have been twice paid for. They are 
not sold until they are handed over the 
counter by the retailer to the consumer, 


to eat, to wear, or to use in whatever way 
he will. 
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Our customers, after years of patron- 
age, come to feel that in a certain sense 
they own the store and for this 
reason they have certain vested rights 
or privileges. We get our ideas of 
what is needed from our customers; 
we try to please them. We try to 
do the business as they would have it 
done, in so far as this is morally right 
and meets the general wishes of society. 
‘Lhe very perplexing question of the indi- 
vidual consumer is in no business so in- 
volved as it is in that of the department 
store, whose success hangs not upon the 
management of any one department, but 
upon the uniformly profitable and suc- 
cessful management of all its depart- 
ments. 

The great problem in the department 
store is the contest between the profit 
account and the expense account. The 
cost prices for large quantities of mer- 
chandise have been standardized. No 
one store has any particular considera- 
tion as to the purchase price of goods; 
the ease of communication and the large 
amount of advertising make it impos- 
sible for any one of us to have any seri- 
ous advantage over the others in the sell- 
ing price. ‘he women can go from one 
store to another, effectually preventing 
one store from being materially higher 
priced on the same goods than another. 

The struggle over the expense account 
brings up the whole question of salaries 
—the amount that can be paid to em- 
ployees directly, the amount that can be 
spent by us in caring for them, the com- 
pensation possible for length of service 
and as special incentives to increased 
effort, and how we are to care for them 
in the way of promotion. In these mat- 
ters some of the most delicate questions 
of morals arise, involving both the em- 
ployer and the customer in the treatment 
of the employee. 

Do the employees receive for their 
services a fair amount of the total 
profit that comes to the store? It should 
be remembered that these large stores 
grow up and some large fortunes are ac- 
quired, which all people hear of, but 
mention is seldom made of the many 
large fortunes that are lost. It still re- 
mains true that 90 per cent. of the men 
who go into business fail of success, and 
that only a small percentage ever achieve 
great success. In some of the depart- 
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ment stores in St. Louis, for the last two 
years, at least two-thirds of the total 
profits secured from the sales has been 
paid out in salaries to employees. One- 
third is all that has been allowed to pay 
rent and all other running expenses, in- 
terest on capital and allied obligations. 
This large wage scale has been main- 
tained simply that faithful clerks might 
not be thrown into the street, left with- 
out employment, and thus add still fur- 
ther complications to the unfortunate 
business conditions of the times. 

Apart from the regular salaries of em- 
ployees, different stores have different 
methods of providing additional compen- 
sation. In some cases this is based upon 
the increase of business done in one 
season over another, or upon a reduction 
in the running expenses of a department, 
or upon superior skill in buying. This 
principle of giving additional compensa- 
tion, when possible, prevails in all depart- 
ment store business. Besides this, in 
possibly 60 per cent. of the department 
stores in the United States, it is as easy 
for an employee to buy an interest— 
small, perhaps, but quite likely up to the 
limit of his means—as it is to buy a 
share in a railroad. Our department 
store system offers increased pay for in- 
creased efficiency, and additional com- 
pensation by some form of the “bonus” 
system, or by the opportunity to become 
interested in the stock as a member of 
the company. It is, therefore, perfectly 
possible for employees to rise year by 
year. 

As to employing boys or girls at work 
who are under the legal age, we find it 
very easy to follow the rule. The only 
possible difficulty is that parents and 
guardians will insist frequently on 
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swearing falsely to the age of their chil- 
dren. Also, in order to keep the law, we 
often seriously offend customers: who are 
interested in tamilies of poor people, and 
wish us not only to furnish the money 
with which’to help them in their philan- 
thropy, but to break the law in doing it. 
The moment deceit is discovered in this 
matter there is never the slightest dis- 
cussion or hesitation in any of the large 
houses as to remedying the error. We 
all believe the law is beneficial, not only 
to the children and to their parents, but 
to our service as well. 

It is frequently stated that women 
working in department stores are beset 
with peculiar temptations and difficulties. 
I believe that some such difficulties do 
exist, and there may be isolated instances 
where little or nothing is done by those 
in authority in the stores to protect them 
or to guide them. But I do not believe 
that in the entire United States there is 
any considerable number of such in- 
stances, compared with the vast majority 
of department store proprietors who en- 
deavor to bring about the best conditions, 
if for no other reason than for the mere 
question of policy. The Christian women, 
however, who go in and out of stores as 
customers, can do much to help in this 
matter. The fact that they are women 
makes it possible for them to hear things 
from women employees which the em- 
ployer might never hear, and which are 
extremely detrimental to social order or 
to the moral life of the individual. Cus- 
tomers also, by showing greater consid- 
eration in their dealings with the clerks, 
can make the labors of these employees 
lighter, their hours shorter, and their 
chances for censure less. 

St. Lovurs, Mo. 


When Love Is Great 


BY JOHN WARD STIMSON 


When Love is great it does not seek, 
In gems or gold or braided hair— 
The heart it holds, to lure or snare; 

But wins it by its worship meek. 


WHEN Love is great, it never: cries: 
“Give me thy lips! give me thy breast!” 
But rather: “Let me live and rest 

Within thy soul behind thine eyes ;” 


When Love is great, it does not ask: 
“What doth the world around me say?” 
It only seeks the perfect way 

By which it may perfect love’s task. 


When Love is great, it doth not bend 
To low device of “law” or “priest” ; 
But, in the Spirit of the Christ, 

Its acts and its assertions blend. 
New York City. 





Should the Married Woman ‘Teach? 


BY A MARRIED TEACHER 


woman who marries should desire 

to retain her position as teacher 
are, necessity and a genuine love for the 
work. Both reasons are legitimate and 
make for quality. ; 

The first reason, necessity, naturally 
gives rise to the question, “Why does the 
woman marry if the man cannot make 
a salary sufficient to keep her out of the 
schoolroom?” The people who ask this 
question are the same people who con- 
tinually decry the lack of family life and 
the declining domesticity of woman. 
Ignorance of an economic situation or 
adamantine minds alone may cause it. 
To them there is no connection between 
an income barely sufficient to support one 
and this apparent degeneracy. How.can 
the man of today marry in the fullness 
of his youth and vigor if his salary be 
small? How can he in a city at least 


. | *HE two dominant reasons why the 


support a wife, educate his children and 
lay aside a sum sufficient to keep him and 
his wife out of the poorhouse on a sal- 


ary of $1,200 a year? If the man does 
not marry until his salary is sufficient 
for two or more, the population of the 
country must naturally suffer, as it is a 
well-known biological fact that the most 
productive years in the lives of both men 
and women are those between twenty 
and forty. 

Teachers are the poorest paid of all 
professional workers. In the lower 
grades of some of the public schools of 
this country the salaries are $300 a year, 
altho the average may be considered 
about $700. The average for the college 
professor probably would not exceed 
$2,000. Many of the tutors and assist- 
ants in the larger colleges receive only 
$500 or $600. It is demanded of such 
professional workers that they be well 
clothed and well housed, cultured, trav- 
eled. With the cost of living increasing 
at the rate of twelve per cent. in three 
years, the man teacher must either re- 
Main unmarried or marry a woman who 
can add to his income in actual money. 
(f, as a noted sociologist claims, like- 
mindedness be the true basis of society, 


this also means that it is the true basis 
of friendship and marriage, and the 
union of the man and woman teacher 
would be the ideal one. There would be 
a community of interests with its natural 
consequences, intellectual and physical 
development. ‘There is every reason to 
believe that from propinquity at least 
such marriages would be frequent and 
early if the way were made possible. 

As a profession, there is none for the 
woman in general or the married woman 
in particular that lends itself better to 
her physical and mental possibilities than 
the profession of teaching. The instinct 
of motherhood, developed or undevel- 
oped, that every woman is incomplete 
without, gives her a better understand- 
ing of children. She has more patience 
than men with the peculiarities of the 
earlier years of childhood. The short 
school hours, the numerous holidays and 
the long vacations make it the ideal pro- 
fession for her. 

In the work-a-day world in general, 
and teaching in particular, marriage 
seems to be a sieve which separates the 
chaff from the grain. The indolent, the 
physically weak and the inefficient fall 
thru the network and are lost in the 
world’s great maelstrom, while the ener- 
getic, the proficient and the physically 
strong are retained to give their best be- 
cause it is needed. The women who 
work after marriage work because they 
want to work. It is again the survival 
of the fittest. 

Section 67 of the by-laws of the Board 
of Education of New York City reads as 
follows: 

“No married woman shall be appointed to 
any teaching or supervising position in the day 
public schools unless her husband is incapac- 
itated from physical or mental disease to earn 
a livelihood, or has continuously abandoned 
her for not less than three years prior to the 
date of appointment, provided proof satisfac- 
tory to the Board of Superintendents is fur- 
nished to establish such physical and mental 
disability or abandonment.” 

This law now merely applies to those 
seeking new appointments. The Board 
has been compelled to allow, after strong- 
ly contested legal batties, the efficient 
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woman to remain in her position after 
her masriage. 

The rules of the Board of Education 
of Philadelphia forbid the employment of 
married women unless they can testify 
before a magistrate that they have not 
been supported by their husbands for at 
least two years previous to the date of 
application. Chicago, with characteris- 
tic Western breadth, says that marriage 
shall be no bar to teaching in her 
public schools, but stipulates, either 
through a paternal desire to protect the 
child or because it wishes to keep down 
the population, that the teacher must not 
have a child under two years of age. 

While the State Board of Education 
of Massachusetts has no law or rule re- 
garding married women teaching, the 
regulations of the Boston School Com- 
mittee provide that “the marriage of a 
woman teacher shall be her resignation.” 
In a few cases women with invalid hus- 
bands, or those who have been deserted 
by their husbands, have been appointed 
with the agreement that their resignation 
shall take effect on the recovery of their 
husbands or the return thereof. The 
committee defends these laws on the 
ground “that it is contrary to the best 
public morals to employ married women 
whose husbands are contributing to their 
support.” 

The effects of such laws are bad on 
the educational system, because they 
cut out efficient, experienced, normal, 
healthy-minded women from teaching in 
public schools. They are bad for the 
children because they are withheld from 
the influence of such women and are 
often compelled to remain in the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers. If 
the married man be considered the better 
citizen, the better business man, the bet- 
ter employee, why should not the same 
be true of the woman? Does marriage 
develop one and not the other? Mar- 
riage, by fixing her position in life, gives 
the woman a stability that she can obtain 
in no other way. She is generally far 
less emotional than the single woman. 
Her heart is anchored fast in a safe 
harbor, while her single sister is often 
storm-tossed on the great ocean of un- 
certainty. This uncertainty has a tre- 
mendous effect on the temperament. If 
it affects her work the child suffers. If 
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the teacher is cross or lacks patience the 
child begins by disliking her and ends by 
hating teachers in general, the school and 
everything that pertains to it. This is the 
greatest mental calamity that can befall 
tne normal child. 

A law that prohibits a woman from 
teaching after her marriage cheapens the 
profession and places it tor women be- 
low the level of an unskilled trade. A 
woman today may study to be a lawyer, 
doctor, architect, actress, anything she 
will, she may marry when she pleases, 
and still continue her profession for the 
good and pleasure of society. No one 
prohibits her, public opinion does not 
even utter a feeble cry. Her private life 
belongs to herself and her husband; in it 
the world has no concern. But with 
teaching it is different. A girl may spend 
years of her life in preparatory study, 
have the same interest in and love for 
her work as the women in other profes- 
sions, and yet she has not liberty of 
action. If she conforms with the dic- 
tates of her natural being, she is cut off 
by the laws of a large number of States 
in this great, free country, this land of 
opportunity, from active participation in 
a profession for which she has fitted her- 
self. Where is the justice of such laws? 

They are bad for the home because 
they either stifle, crush or make it im- 
possible, where the man’s income is in- 
sufficient for the support of two and a 
possible more. The woman profession- 
ally trained is not often able to perform 
the drudgery of a servantless household. 
She realizes this and hesitates to give up 
a congenial profession and turn to house- 
work, of which she knows little or noth- 
ing. There has been no time for it in 
her training. Why is domesticity ex- 
pected of every woman and not of every 
man? No one expects the man to build 
his house, raise vegetables, kill cattle or 
make the garments he wears. He earns 
the money in his specialty and pays 
others to do these things. Cannot the 
woman do the same, or must she be 
doomed to be the only universalist in an 
economic world of concentration and 
specialties ? 

Where the woman teacher is debarred 
by law from being a real helpmate to the 
man she wants to marry, she either gives 
him up or falls into a long engagement, 
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the end of which sees them no better 
than the beginning. This practice is 
most heartily condemned by Prof. Simon 
N. Patton, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, who says: 

“It is more sensible for a man who is earn- 
ing $25 a week and a woman who is earning 
$18, making a total of $43, to marry. They 
could get along jointly very well, and be 
happy on such a sum. Is that not better 
than for the young woman who has made 
$18 and spent it all to try to make the $25 
a week do for two?” 

The question arises would not the 
home of the woman suffer thru her out- 
side activities; in other words, can a 
woman teach and still keep house? If it 
is necessary for her to maintain a home, 
if being a good housekeeper does not 
include the drudgery of the household, 
the cooking, baking, scrubbing, washing, 
but rather superintending those mentally 
and physically fitted for the task, the 
teacher, with her executive ability, is 
surely a good home-keeper. The mod- 
ern house and apartment do not present 
insurmountable obstacles. Many unmar- 
ried business and professional women 
are keeping house, and yet no one hears 
that it interferes with their earning 
capacity. 

These marriage prohibitory laws are 
bad for society because they encourage 
a celibate sect as rigid in its method as 
the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
sisterhood. Teachers are stigmatized as 
‘old maids.” Recently, at the class day 
exercises of a college given over to the 
training of teachers, the wit of the class 
wrote on a placard, “Know ye, sisters, 
that all who enter this profession are 
condemned to spinsterhood.” If we con- 
sider matrimony a wise and good insti- 
tution of society, education as an agent 
in civilization should do all in its power 
to encourage it. The public decries the 
lack of marriages among, its elect, its col- 
lege men and women, and yet what does 
it do to promote marriage among them? 

The laws are defended by the various 
hoards of education on the grounds of 
modesty. Such objections are neither 
logical nor in accordance with the mod- 
ern pedagogic and scientific theories ; 
they are not only prudish, but border on 
absolute immorality. 

In the best schools the simple biolog- 
ical facts of life, animal and plant if not 
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human, are being taught from the 
kindergarten up thru the grades into the 
secondary schools and colleges. There 
should be no mysteries about mother- 
hood. Canon Lyttleton, at the Inter- 
national Congress of Women held in 
England in 1899, thus advised the early 
teaching of the mysteries of birth and 
generation : 

“We have to face the fact that in spite of 
all the efforts that are being made, there is 
an immense waste of life caused, not by the 
growth of sensuality, but solely by the ignor- 
ance of the principles of life with which chil- 
dren have to face the world.” 

The question of the child-bearing 
period in the life of the married profes- 
sional woman, while important, is not all- 
important. Society does not need or 
want large families. Quality, not quan- 
tity, is the keynote of citizenship today. 
Sociologists tell us that the apportion- 
ment of four children to each married 
couple would keep the population in a 
static position. If we allow the maxi- 
mum to each married teacher, her ab- 
sence from school should not exceed 
normally four months for each child, 
making sixteen months all told in a 
teaching career, probably not more than 
might be caused by her single sister, as 
statistics show that as an institution 
marriage is conducive to the health of 
both husband and wife. 

The single women teachers defend 
these marriage prohibitory laws on eco- 
nomic grounds. 

The last census of the United States 
gives their numbers at 302,147. These 
women, presumably roundly educated, 
are largely against the married woman 
teaching. This seems to denote an igno- 
rance of the very principles of econom- 
ics. As long as the married teacher does 
not undersell her single sister, as long as 
she demands equal pay for equal work, 
she does not make an economic problem. 
The married woman, by retaining her 
place in the schoolroom, is not taking 
the bread rightfully belonging to an- 
other. The economic balance is main- 
tained by the fact that she must. on her 
part, employ others fitted for tasks she 
has not time to perform. If she keeps 
house she must employ domestic serv- 
ants: if she has children, a competent 
mother’s helper; she must pay to have 
her gowns made and garments mended. 
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She must pay to have done what a large 
part of the middle-class women do for 
themselves. This gives work to the in- 
efficient or the derelicts who have neither 
the courage or strength to fight life’s 
more strenuous battles, and who would 
otherwise be thrown upon society for 
support. Trades unions of women or 
those of men who admit women as mem- 
bers simply control the scale of wages 
irrespective of the marriage state. Sin- 
gle and married women receive the same 
consideration. Municipal and Federal 
civil service positions take the same view 
of the subject. If the teacher retains 
her position when her husband is well 
able to support her, the crime, if it be 
such, is no greater than is being perpe- 
trated every day by girls and women 
whose fathers are well able to support 
them, but yet who, for reasons of their 
own, prefer work outside the home. 

The married teacher has no desire to 
supplant the single. She only asks that 
teaching as a profession for women be 
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given the same dignity as for men. That 
she may make it her life work, with pro- 
ficiency as a standard in fair competition 
with her equals. If, because of this pro- 
ficiency, she supplants the woman who 
has entered the profession as a stop gap 
to marriage, with little special training, 
no aptitude, no genuine love for children, 
the inefficient woman, the public will not 
suffer, but gain. The married woman 
teacher asks only for fair play, for op- 
portunity, for justice. When she gains 
these, girls will not think the time spent 
in its special training wasted. When the 
profession of teaching for women shall 
be a permanent thing, when a woman on 
entering it knows that she will never 
come to the cross-roads where she must 
decide between professional ambition 
and marriage, then we shall have the 
best women attracted to it. And then it 
shall receive the honorable recognition 
among other professions that has been 
shamefully denied it in the past. 


New York Ciry. 


Not by Bread Alone 


BY SILAS X. FLOYD 


ALas, in these times, ’tis true in all climes, in spite of the lark that sings, 
Man goeth apace in a mad wild race, and lays down his life for Things! 

If we search far and wide, on every side, the end kept in view is the same; 
Man counts for naught where the battles are fought, and Things is the end of 


the game. 


For butter and bread, with hurrying tread, man goeth forth to the fray; 


And when more and more his larder runs o’er, he thinks he has won the day. 

Men hold that their strength thruout the world’s length is houses and money and 
lands, 

And so for their souls, from equator to poles, they lift not the weight of their 
hands. 


Thou Giver of All, who markest the fall of the sparrows that downward come, 
Who seest our way by night and by day, of truth and of goodness the sum, 
Grant we may learn man’s greed to spurn, and know thine age-old plan 

That Things is not the end of man’s lot, but the end of Things is man. 


Grant we may know, as onward we go, and the sun flies fast from the South, 
That we should be spurred by every word which proceedeth out of Thy mouth. 
Not alone for the sake of bread and of cake, grant that Thy children may 
strive ; 
But, oh! to the song of the lark all day long, may our souls be keenly alive! 
Aveusta, Ga, 
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Recollections of Literary,Men 


Mr. WILLIAM WINTER’S latest vol- 
ume* recounts the story of his friend- 
ships with many men eminent in the 
field of letters. Born in 1836, he began 
his literary career in Boston at the early 
age of eighteen. Later he came to New 
York, and was a member of the coterie 
known as The Bohemians, who met in 
Pfaff’s, on Broadway, near Bleecker 
street, in the late fifties and early sixties, 
All his life has been spent within literary 
surroundings, and he has been particu- 
larly fortunate in his friendships. 

Longfellow he knew well, and it is 
with a tender love and reverence that he 
recalls the poet in these pages. Long- 
fellow’s “usual aspect was that of a 
sweet, gentle, pensive composure.” He 
had no resentments, not even against 
Poe, who so bitterly assailed him. He 
was wholly devoid of envy, or of any of 
the pettinesses so common in human na- 
ture. In the course of a warm friend- 
ship extending over many years, the au- 
thor never heard Longfellow “utter a 
syllable of detraction of any contempor- 
ary author.” Mr. Winter finds in him a 
greater likeness to Cowley than to any 
other poet. Yet he had “an acute sense 
of humor,” which Cowley gives no evi- 
dence of having had. 

Whitman he saw often in the earlier 
days, and cordially disliked. “That auc- 
tioneer’s list of topics and appetites,” he 
writes, “intertwisted with a formless 
proclamation of carnal propensities and 
universal democracy, has been hailed as 
grandly original and distinctly American, 
only because it is crude, shapeless and 
vulgar.” “It is scarcely necessary to 
say,” he writes again, “that he did not 
impress me as anything other than what 
he was, a commonplace, uncouth, and 
sometimes obnoxiously coarse writer, 
trying to be original by using a formless 
style, and celebrating the proletarians 
who make the world almost uninhabit- 
able by their vulgarity.” 





*Otp Frienps. Being Recollections of Other Days. 
By William Winter. New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. 
$3.00. 


Between Mr. Winter and Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich a lifelong friendship ex- 
isted. They were born in the same year, 
and the first book of each appeared in 
1854. The author’s judgment of Al- 
drich’s work is of course tinged by his 
warm personal regard. He believes that 
the poems, “sweet and tender, beautifully 
expressive of human affection—which is 
the immortal part of us—and lovely in 
style, will endure as long as anything 
endures in our language.” Aldrich him- 
self was not so certain, and indeed in- 
timated that twenty years might find his 
work out of fashion and discarded. For- 
tunately, the signs of such a change are 
not yet evident. 

Bayard Taylor was another of the au- 
thor’s intimate friends, and it is a de- 
served tribute which he pays, not only 
to the poet of “The Centennial Ode,” but 
to the man and citizen. 

Stoddard, Stedman and Holmes he 
knew well, Lowell and Dickens less well. 
He has affectionate, yet discriminating, 
praise for each of them. But upon 
George William Curtis, whom he knew 
intimately and for many years, he lav- 
ishes all the wealth of affectionate and 
reverent expression of which he is capa- 
ble. In his life he was the greatest of 
our citizens; in his death, his memory 
remains as a perpetual benediction. 


& 


A Great Political Educator 


One hundred and six years ago the 
back bench in the strangers’ gallery in 
the famous old chapel of St. Stephen, 
at Westminster, was by Speaker Abbot, 
in a semi-official way, set apart as the 
place of the reporters for the London 
press in attendance on the House of 
Commons. In the century that has in- 
tervened many men who have made 
their mark in English journalism and 
literature have been of the press gallery ; 
but in the whole of this long period no 
Parliamentary journalist has had a 
wider fame or reached a larger, more 
varied, or more widely scattered reading 
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constituency than Mr. H. W. Lucy. He 
was splendidly equipped for his, work 
when, in the early seventies, he joined 
the Parliamentary corps of the Daily 
News, and by the time he set up as 
“Toby,” of Punch, in 1880, he was al- 
ready a national character. His vogue 
extended as years went by, and today he 
occupies a place that is unique in the 
history of English journalism. He has 
long been England’s greatest political 
educator as far as the press is con- 
cerned. Every week from 1880 onward 
he has had more readers than any jour- 
nalist who was ever of the Parliament- 
ary gallery, and in these thirty years he 
has done more to concentrate public at- 
tention in England on what was doing 
by Lords and Commons at Westminster 
than all the editorial writers of the Lon- 
don daily press combined.* He has be- 
come as much an institution of the 
House of Commons as the Speaker or 
the Sergeant-at-Arms. It consequently 
follows that many of the chapters in 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness* are con- 
cerned with men who have been promi- 
nent in Parliamentary life since 1870. 
Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, Bright, 
Chamberlain, Balfour, Randolph Church- 
ill, Goschen, Campbell-Bannerman, Par- 
nell and Biggar are all of the pro- 
cession that is so well marshalled in the 
pages of Mr. Lucy’s autobiography. 
Humor and lightness of touch are Mr. 
Lucy’s outstanding characteristics. It is 
these characteristics that will secure for 
Mr. Lucy’s autobiography its widest 
acceptance. But there are two or three 
chapters that are of value for the new 
light they throw on English political 
history since the extensions of the Par- 
liamentary franchise in 1867 and 1884- 
85. The most important of these is con- 
cerned with the split in the Liberal and 
Radical party over the first Home Rule 
bill in 1886. Two groups of Gladstone’s 
followers then broke away. The Whigs 
who parted company with the Home 
Rule Liberals did so under the leader- 
ship of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
who in 1886 was still Lord Hartington, 
and member of the House of Commons 
for the Rosendale Division of the 





*Srxty Years In THE WILpeRNESS. Some Pas- 
SAGES BY THE Way. By Henry W. Lucy. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 450. $3.00. 
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County of Lancaster. The Radicals 
broke away under the leadership of 
Chamberlain. They were fifty-five in 
number, and constituted the larger group 
of seceders; and one of the most inter- 
esting political revelations in Mr. Lucy's 
pages—a revelation fully supported by 
letters—is the fact that had somebody 
not blundered, the Radical and larger 
group might have been reattached to 
Gladstone, and the whole current of 
English political history since 1886 
might thereby have been changed. 

It was inevitable that the Whig group 
should break away from Gladstone and 
the Liberals after the extension of the 
franchise in 1884-85. After the death 
of Palmerston in 1865 it. was only: tradi- 
tion and the claims on office that tied the 
Whigs to the Liberal party. Long be- 
fore the wide extension of the franchise 
in 1884 the Whigs had finished the mis- 
sion that they had set themselves at the 
revolution in 1688. They had accom- 
plished the mission by acting as the more 
progressive of the two historic political 
parties, and with that mission accom- 
plished, and with the newer political life 
that began after the second extension of 
the franchise in 1867 making itself felt 
in the Liberal party, the natural affilia- 
tions of the Whigs with the Conserva- 
tives became more and more obvious. 
Had there been no Home Rule bill in 
1886 the Liberal party must soon have 
shed its gradually diminishing Whig 
group. The Whigs must inevitably have 
fallen back into the Conservative party, 
where a territorial aristocracy today al- 
most necessarily belongs. 

But apart from the Home Rule bill, 
there were in 1886 no reasons for ex- 
pecting the movement of a large ana 
powerfully led group of Radicals into 
the Conservative ranks ; and as has been 
said, one of the permanent values that 
attaches to Mr. Lucy’s autobiography is 
the evidence it affords of the misman- 
agement of the delicate negotiations that 
were intended to heal the breach be- 
tween the Gladstonian Liberals and the 
Radicals led by Chamberlain, who, in the 
epoch-making session of 1886, seceded 
from the progressive party and threw in 
their lot for all time with Salisbury and 
the Conservatives. 
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Essays Biographical and Chemical. By Sir 
William Ramsay, K. C. B. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

There has long been and unfortunately 
still is a very widespread feeling of aver- 
sion among American scientific men of 
the first rank toward writing so-called 
“popular” scientific articles for the peri- 
idical press. How unfortunate this atti- 
tude is, both for the scientist himself as 
well as for the public, is emphasized 
from time to time by the appearance of 
a book like the one under review. Sir 
William Ramsay, by right of his achieve- 
ments, undoubtedly ranks as one of the 
most eminent of living chemists. Yet he 
has found it neither impossible nor in- 
expedient to contribute from time to 
time to such papers as The Youth’s 
Companion the delightful popular essays 
on a wide variety of scientific subjects 
which, collected, form the present vol- 
ume. As the title indicates, the essays 
fall into two groups. The first half of 
the book is devoted to the biographical 
essays. These papers deal particularly 


with the lives of some seven command- 
ing figures (mainly chemists) in the his- 


tory of science, including Cavendish, 
Boyle, Black, Lord Kelvin and Berthe- 
lot. The chemical essays range in sub- 
ject matter from the aurora borealis to 
the Becquerel rays. Charmingly mod- 
est and simple accounts of the epoch- 
making discoveries of Ramsay and his 
associates are given in two essays hav- 
ing the titles, “What Is an Element?” 
and “Radium and Its Products.” An 
address on “The Functions of a Uni- 
versity” closes the volume. In this, as in 
the more strictly scientific essays, the 
master mind goes straight to funda- 
mentals : 

“Its philosophical faculty should impart to 
those who enter its halls that faculty of in 
creasing knowledge which cannot fail to be 
profitable not only to the intellect of the na- 
tion, but also to its industrial prosperity. I 
regard this as the chief function of a univer- 
sity.” 

& 


Joaquin Miller’s Poems. In six volumes. 
Vol. I, an Introduction, etc.; 16mo, pp. 236. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Co. 
$1.25 each. 

Quite. unconventional is the style of 
cditorship of the present Vol. I received. 
It begins with a free autobiographical 
sketch, in which the poet tells about 
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“papa” and “mother,” and the juvenile 
experiences on the frontier and among 
the Indians, followed by fragments from 
his journal describing his experiences as 
an American celebrity abroad after the 
appearance of his “Arizonian” and 
“Songs of the Sierras.” Then we are 
given a sheaf of encomiums by. English 
journals. All this occupies more than 
half the first volume, and the remainder 
is mostly given to, selected poems, 
“Later Lines Preferred by London,” 
“Lines That Papa Liked” and “Lines 
That Pleased Mother”; but interrupted 
with a prose story of “A Last Interview 
with Mother.” THE INDEPENDENT has 
in past years published a great many of 
Joaquin Miller’s poems and descriptions 
of Western life and scenery. He has a 
magic pen and has come to be, in his 
gray old age, a sort of more conventional 
Walt Whitman, but possessed of a rare 
musical gift of song, which is not a mere 
melody of vacant words. He is easily 
the chief as well as senior of our West- 
ern poets, and stands high in the ranks 
of all those of the last half century. We 
particularly admire in him his open- 
shirted democracy, his justice to Indian, 
Chinese or Jew, a protest ever against 
prejudice of race. It is clear that these 
six volumes will present him as he 
wishes to be handed down to posterity, 
frailties or aspersions denied or forgot- 
ten, and the genuine genius and the 
genuine gentleness of mind and heart 
held in memory. He is no long-haired, 
high - booted, sombrero - thatched, wild 
son of a gun, as sometimes reported, and 
such we have never seen him these forty 
years. He deserves the honor of these 
handsome volumes. 


& 

Star-Glow in Song. By Charles Buxton 
Going. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20. 

These verses are marked by clear 
thought, a terse, compressed, yet perfect- 
ly lucid expression, born, it may be, of 
two or three writers whose manner still 
holds the public attention. The general 
style is at present a composite, but one 
which is rapidly, judging by the contents 
of the volume under notice, clearing 
itself of the salient mannerisms of Kip- 
ling and Whitman—by skilful evolution 
ceasing to be an unconscious imitation of 
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either. A present, and the undoubted 
promise of a strong future of his own 
the poet has. His description of the 
charms of external nature is alive with 
beauty, and yet he knows how to arrange 
a sympathetic union—the only union 
likely to last—between the accurate facts 
of nature and the dream-facts of a hope- 
ful, sound-minded thinker. This union 
is more effective in the very musical 
“Voices of the Sky” than in such pieces 
as “Songs of the Silences,” Whitman- 
esque as they are. Verses in the Kipling 
key—like “Outward Bound,” for in- 
stance, or like the “Song of the Sea- 
folk” and “The Master,” are delightfully 
poetical, with values of their own, quite 
independent of the school in which they 
must be classed. The sea jargon in them 
is effectively used as a means to an end, 
while, with Kipling, whose work they 
suggest, the growing habit is to make 
jargon of various kinds an end in itself. 
It is again a tendency of the day in all 
literature to treat the mind sanitarially— 
that is, to convey us all at our leisure mo- 
ments to literature to take healing waters. 
The novel or the poem is turned into a 
health resort, where a sort of “gold- 
cure” is administered to a staggering or- 
ganization. Of this the reader grows 
somewhat weary. He would gladly have 
the gold in another form. The glinting 
pearl he would rather see exhibited with- 
out the nutritious oyster. Served on the 
half-shell and treated with lemon-juice, 
pearls are less effective than when seen 
under a soft chin reflecting their luster 
from a swan-like neck. Yet one willing- 
ly forgives Mr. Going for administering 
a gentle corrective in the case of an ill- 
treated mariner, when it is done with so 
much neatness and skill as that employed 
in his “Story of Skipper Ireson.” 


& 

Chapters of Opera. Being Historical and 
Critical Observations and Records Con- 
cerning the Lyric Drama in New York 
from Its Earliest Days Down to the Pres- 
ent Time. By Henry Edward Krehbiel. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 

Mr. H. E. Krehbiel is a modest man. 

He gives us a big fat octavo volume of 

435 pages recounting the detailed and in- 

timate history of the lyric drama in New 

York City from the days of the earliest 

shy blossoming of that exotic plant on 
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this soil down to the year of our Lord 
1908, and he calls it Chapters of Opera. 
The musical editor of the New York 
Tribune was preeminently fitted for the 
task he set himself and he has carried it 
thru with brilliant success. His own ex- 
tensive recollections and records carry 
him back to the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, thus enabling him to give 
at first hand a most entertaining account 
of the first twenty-five years of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. For his first 
seven chapters, dealing with local oper- 
atic doings before “the consulship of Ma- 
pleson,” he has supplemented his own 
memories by industrious research into the 
contemporary chronicles of the earlier 
days and by the testimony of such a ven- 
erable survivor as Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who heard some of the perform- 
ances of the Garcia troupe which in 1825 
gave the first representations (worthy the 
name) of Italian opera in America. The 


interesting story of the successive at- 
tempts at opera-giving in New York is 
made to yield abundant entertainment at 
his hands, for the book is not merely a 


chronicle of happenings and events, tho 
as such it is remarkably full and com- 
plete, but is also a criticism, frank and 
free, and often trenchant ; and Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s style is rich in the blandishments 
of grace, humor, allusion and the deft 
handling of personal anecdote. Along 
with the account of operatic rivalries— 
as rife in the early days as in the season 
lately ended—with the stirring incidents 
of the rise and fall of one impresario 
after another and the building and burn- 
ing down of opera houses, the operas 
performed here are described with ap- 
preciative care and thoroness and the 
singers concerned in their representation 
receive ample critical consideration; nor 
are their personal qualities, engaging and 
otherwise, neglected. This critic sets 
himself strenuously against the newest 
spirit manifested in operatic art and his 
comments on such recent works as 
“Thais,” “Louise,” “Salome” and “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” make lively reading. 
The remarkable achievements of Mr. 
Oscar Hammerstein at his new Manhat- 
tan Opera House are chronicled, not 
without praise for their meritorious fea- 
tures. 
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LITERATURE 


The Legends of the Jews. Vol. I, Bible 
Times and Characters, from Creation to 
Jacob, by Louis Ginzberg, translated by 
Henrietta Szold. Pages xviii, 424. Phila- 
delphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. $2.00. 

For one who wishes to grasp the inner 
history of the Jews, the traditions of this 
people are invaluable, for there is the 
thought-life of the nation, when it was 
a nation, and afterward, as it can be 
traced nowhere else. Dr. Ginzberg is 
one of the younger scholars who is so 
well acquainted with the sources that he 
has been able to present the traditions 
classified according to the biblical char- 
acters with which they have to do. In 
this first of four volumes he has been 
able to cover the creation of the world, 
Adam, Noah, Abraham and Jacob, draw- 
ing his tales from various Midrashim, 
from the midrashic portions of the Tal- 
mud, and other works of the kind. 
While many of the tales may seem ex- 
travagant and fastastic to the Occidental 
reader, let him not forget that these are 
Oriental tales, and that in the East free 
rein is given to the imagination. The 


old rabbis knew how extravagant some 


of the stories were, and applied a maxim, 
“You should not question metaphorical 
explanations,” thus licensing the play of 
the imagination, and permitting the alle- 
gorizer to utilize the text of the Bible 
most freely for teaching any moral les- 
son.. These tales are really expressions of 
the Hebrew mind wrestling with the 
problems of biblical interpretation and 
the difficulties of life itself, and offering 
solutions of all these difficulties as near- 
ly as possible. The arrangement of the 
tales is excellent and the translation 
most happy. Many may be astonished 
to see how the old Hebrews answered, 
a few centuries ago, such questions as 
where Cain got his wife, and how Adam 
lived after being driven from Eden. 


sd 


Misery and Its Causes. By Dr. Edward T. 
tg New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1.25. 

“This is a war budget. We wage im- 
placable war against poverty,” said Mr. 
Lloyd-George, in closing his British 
budget speech. Dr. Devine’s book is the 
plan of campaign for such a war in 
America, a plan laid out by the com- 
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mander of a most active and efficient 
corps in the anti-poverty army, the or- 
ganized charity workers. While the 
survey of the strongholds of misery that 
await attack is depressing, the calm con- 
fidence of the general that all are vul- 
nerable lightens the gloom. His strategy 
is so far-reaching and so ably argued, 
his knowledge of the hostile forces so 
exact, his confidence so unwavering, that 
the reader almost hears the victorious 
shouts of the regiments making the on- 
slaught. “Poverty can and must be 
abolished”; that is the rallying cry. It 
has given fresh spirit to both volunteers 
and regulars. For long time it was 
shouted by Socialist guerrillas, single 
tax raiders and unorganized volunteers. 
They had neither the strength, prestige 
nor discipline to command confidence 
and carry important positions. But the 
great army of health officers, prison re- 
formers and friendly visitors, of work- 
ers in hospitals, asylums, almshouses, 
reformatories and homes of refuge, on 
child labor and tenement house commit- 
tees, in public education associations and 
unemployment bureaus—these are a 
formidable host that, once led to an at- 
tack on poverty itself as the arch enemy, 
wili carry positions that have looked im- 
pregnable. Their expectations are auda- 
cious and yet sane: 

“Sound heredity; protected childhood; a pro- 
longed working age; freedom from preventable 
disease and from professional crime; indemnity 
against the economic losses occasioned by 
death, accident, illness and compulsory idle- 
ness; rational education; charity; normal 
standards of living and a social religion—these 
surely are not unreasonable demands. I hope 
one day to see them incorporated in a political 
platform. They are all in line of proved and 


attainable ambitions. No revolutionary princi- 
ple need be invoked to compass these ends.” 
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England and the English. By Price Collier. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

This is a clever and entertaining ac- 
count of some features of British life— 
an account accurate, fair-minded and 
penetrating. Evidently the writer has 
been hospitably received by the ruling 
sections of Britain during his prolonged 
stay in the country, for he has acquired 
a respect and admiration for them so 
deep as to make his book a valuable anti- 
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dote to the anti-English sentiment so 
long cultivated in America by Irishmen. 
Britain is a man’s country to a degree 
which arouses wonder that American 
heiresses choose to migrate thither. So- 
cial life “meekly adapts itself to the 
man’s duties and desires.” Most con- 
spicuous and numerous among the stores 
are those which supply male needs. An 
Englishman is recognized by “all the in- 
mates of his home as the absolute master 
there.” Can it be that American women 
who endow impecunious lords actually 
enjoy this subordination? “English 
women do not make such demands upon 
the time and the engagements of their 
husbands as American women.” Withal 
(marvelous to relate!), “one may say, 
humbly and with apologies to his coun- 
trymen, that this masculine dominance 
is not altogether a failure.” These men, 
whose womenkind devote themselves to 
aiding the male in keeping “fit” and “in 
condition,” have appropriated most of 
the world, and have been so successful 
as to acquire a contempt for “foreign- 
ers” that is exasperatingly cool and 
But they are not idlers, tho, 


Olympian. 
from highest to lowest, they do worship 


sport. They perform their patriotic 
duties, these thousands of unpaid rulers. 
in parish, city, county and state, with 
unflinching devotion; and “when Eng- 
land arrives at her Pass of Thermopyle, 
this large class will have to be reckoned 
with, and I venture to prophesy that there 
will not be even one left to tell the news, 
if things go against them.” 


& 


Gillette’s Industrial Solution. By Melvin L. 
Severy. Boston: The Ball Publishing Co. 


$1.50. 

This, the companion volume to “Gil- 
lette’s Social Redemption,” also lacks, 
alas, that brightness, sharpness and hand- 
iness, without which the razor which 
made Mr. Gillette famous could not have 
furnished the funds for such publications. 
Two solid volumes of six hundred pagés 
each, a compendium on economics, so- 
ciology, Single Tax, Socialism, the 
money problem and many other questions 
that plague humanity, are a tribute to the 
industry, thoughtfulness and broad-mind- 
edness of this business man and his edi- 
tor; but they are hardly more adapted to 


their purpose, the introduction of Mr. 
Gillette’s own Plan for Social Redemp- 
tion, than a battle axe for shaving. This 
dauntless razor magnate proposes noth- 
ing less than a World Corporation In- 
vestment Company with unlimited capi- 
talization in one dollar shares, which will 
buy out all the useful industries of the 
globe. Mars and the moon are not yet 
included in the prospectus. Finance 
boards and directorates are to be elected 
by shareholders on a system “studiously 
democratic.” As these bodies increase 
in size in proportion to the number of 
shareholders they will presently “sit as a 
joint board constituting what will be 


‘known as the World Corporation Con- 


gress.” It is proposed “to issue thruout 
the world a daily publication giving in 
full all the transactions of the. corpora- 
tion.” Every shareholder will have a 
right to a job and will be morally ele- 
vated by his membership, for “the man 
who produced anything but the very 
highest and purest grade of products 
would find himself a social pariah unable 
to get any sort of employment until he 
had proved his moral reformation.” 


& 


Plays, Acting and Music. By Arthur Sy- 
mons. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.00 net. . 


Mr. Symons is no dramatic critic, be- 
cause he cannot escape his enthusiasms ; 
professional theater-going is irksome to 
him, and the plays he attempts to review 
have an unfriendly relation to the artis- 
tic point he sets out to prove. The spirit 
of art to the critic of the stage is the 
product of diverse elements which dis- 
tinguish the theater from music, paint- 
ing, the dance, and yet which embrace all 
forms into one greater art—the drama. 
But as a poet, as a symbolist who prefers 
the essence to the thing, Mr. Symons has 
no surety of view, no liking for paint, 
patches and powder. It is unfortunate 
that the fashion has become prevalent of 
late for every critic of a paper or of a 
weekly to put his casual theater reviews 
into book form. In the re-issue of Plays, 
Acting and Music, Arthur Symons is 
himself only in flashes ; he sits uncomfort- 
ably in his orchestra chair, while the 
woman—Duse, Bernhardt or Réjane— 
passes before the footlights. As a poet, 
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he is more concerned with the woman in 
the artist, than with the artist in the 
woman; and, while to a certain extent 
this is effective, picturesque criticism— 
to lay stress on the way a particular tem- 
perament bites into a part—it is just as 
requisite for the critic to measure the 
significance of the part. He must, in 
going to the theater, maintain a balance 
between the personal and the impersonal 
in acting. Mr. Symons is a theorist re- 
garding the theater—a believer in pup- 
pets because he admires his master-sym- 
bolist, Maeterlinck; a believer in the 
rhythm of speech because first he is a 
poet, and second, like Mr. Huneker, he is 
closer to music than to the simulated life 
of drama. As a literary taster, Mr. Sy- 


mons is pleasant to read ; in the mundane 
activity of the stage he wanders like 
some artist athirst for beauty. 


Sd 


Neglected Neighbors in the National Cap- 
ital. By Charles F. Weller. Philadel- 
phia: The John C. Winston Co. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

This book was written in connection 
with the work of the Presjdent’s Homes 
Commission, appointed by President 
Roosevelt to investigate living condi- 
tions in the District of Columbia. The 
author, who acted as executive secretary 
of the Homes Commission, was until 
recently, the secretary of the Associated 
Charities of Washington. When the re- 
port of the President’s Homes Commis- 
sion was published during the last ses- 
sion of Congress as a Senate document, 
it attracted considerable attention be- 
cause of its exposition of the bad living 
conditions prevailing among the poor of 
the nation’s capital Mr. Weller, by sub- 
stituting vivid and sympathetic narra- 
lives, profusely illustrated by photo- 
zraphs for the dry statistical method of 
ihe Homes Commission, exhibits the mis- 
erable conditions in a more glaring and 
effective manner. It is a common belief 
that the national capital is free from the 
loathsome conditions of poverty which 
prevail in the large manufacturing cities 
of the land. This, however, is a delusion. 
Washington not only has its “slums,” 
but, unlike most other cities, its poor are 
found in almost all sections. A resident of 
the richest and most exclusive quarter 
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has merely to look out of the back win- 
dow of his home to see the shack of his 
“neglected neighbors” hidden away in 
a blind alley. It is only of late years that 
the disgraceful housing conditions pre- 
vailing in the Washington alleys has 
been brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic and in this movement Mr. Weller has 
taken an important part. It is hoped 
that his book will lead Congress to pro- 
vide for properly enforcing decent hous- 
ing regulations in the District of Colum- 
bia, which will not only be of local bene- 
fit, but which will serve as a model for 
other municipalities. 


& 


Personal Recollections of Wagner. By 
Angelo Neumann. Translated by Edith 
Livermore. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

If Richard Wagner be not the great- 
est musical genius the world has ever 
known, as many of his admirers hold, it 
is at least safe to say that a larger litera- 
ture has sprung up about him and his 
inusic than has been devoted to any other 
musician who ever lived. This book, 
which has already gone thru four edi- 
tions in Germany, is a valuable addition 
to the literature about him. Angelo Neu- 
mann has been probably the foremost 
producer of Wagner’s music dramas. As 
manager of the Leipsic Opera he gave 
the first performances outside of Bay- 
reuth of the “Nibelungen Ring,” and 
with such success that Wagner showed 
his appreciation and confidence by allow- 
ing him to form a traveling Wagner 
Theater, which gave performances of the 
cycle in the leading cities of Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Eng- 
land and Russia. From 1876 till a few 
lays before Wagner’s death in 1883 
these two men kept up a regular corre- 
spondence, most of which is printed in 
this volume. Neumann had met Wagner 
before the “Festival” of 1876, and gives 
some highly interesting details of re- 
hearsals of “Tannhauser” and “Lohen- 
yrin” under Wagner’s personal direction 
in Vienna, in 1875. Wagner’s letters to 
Neumann give the book its main interest, 
of course. They were written at a time 
when he was writing less than previous- 
ly, and better than any other collection of 
his letters they reveal him as a business 
man—and a very capable and shrewd 
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business man at that. There are many 
interesting glimpses ‘behind the scenes,” 
inany good anecdotes of noted conduc- 
lors, singers, critics, and many things of 
special interest to American readers con- 
cerning Anton Seidl who was the con- 
ductor of Neumann’s troupe, by choice 
of Wagner himself, and who later did so 
inuch for the cause-of Wagner, and the 
cause of music indeed, here in the West- 
ern World. As a sample of the many 
good things the book contains about “the 
master,” the following anecdote must 
suffice : 

“His little admonition to the musicians” (at 
a rehearsal in Berlin) “was most characteristic 
and worthy to be noted by many an orchestra 
of this day. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I beg of 
you not to take my “fortissimo” too seriously! 
Where you see “ff,” make a “fp” of it, and for 
“piano” play “pianissimo.” Remember how 
many of you there are down there, against the 
one poor human throat up here alone on the 
stage.’ ” 


& 


Literary Notes 


....An unassuming but thoroly enjoyable lit- 
tle pocket companion for the nature lover will 
be found in Winthrop Packard’s Wild Pas- 
tures. The author does not force the note; 
he is not manufacturing “copy” in these eleven 
brief papers; he simply writes because he 
wishes to communicate to others the delights 
he finds in fields and woods and among their 
wild denizens. His eyes see much, as do the 
eyes of all who love Nature; and he describes 
well. (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.20.) 


...-Exceptionally well worth a_ reader’s 
while is A Holiday in Connemara, by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, M. P., who brings to his sub- 
ject enthusiasm, understanding and much 
knowledge. The natural beauties of the dis- 
trict he describes appreciatively; he deals sym- 
pathetically with its inhabitants and their con- 
dition; he has a ready eye for the customs and 
peculiarities of their primitive life, an ear for 
their legends and superstitions, and much fa- 
miliarity with the great “Irish question.” A 
book for Irishmen first of all, perhaps, and for 
Englishmen next, but also a readable book for 
us, even tho Irish politics interest us but lit- 
tle, for the picturesqueness of Connemara is in 
these pages. (Macmillan Co., 12mo., $2 net.) 


....Ex- Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Frank Warren Hackett has collected in book 
form, under the title of Deck and Field, his 
two addresses before the United States Naval 
War College, and a number of others delivered 
on various occasions, at Flag Day exercises in 
Washington, before the Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution, at the unveiling of the tablet 
to Farragut in the Portsmouth Navy Yard, in 
memory of President McKinley, General Scho- 
field and others, the dates of these addresses 
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ranging from 1892 to 1908. An appendix cott- 
tains some miscellaneous material—a_ brief 
tribute to Admiral Sampson, contributed to a 
Washington paper, a review of Buell’s Life of 
John Paul Jones, in the light of the contro- 
versy over its reliability, etc. The book is in- 
dexed. (Washington, D. C.: W. H. Lowder- 
milk & Co.) 

....A work of exceptional interest for the 
student of progressive research in all the de- 
partments of religious thought is being issued 
in parts by the house of J. C. B. Mohr, of Tu- 
bingen under the title of Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwort. It is edited by Dr. 
F. N. Schiele, with the special cooperation of 
Prof. H. Gunkel and Otto Scheel. The work 
will be completed in perhaps five large volumes, 
costing 100 marks and will be a summa sum- 
marum of all that modern religious thought 
teaches on religions and Biblical subjects. 
More than two hundred contributors, the lead- 
ers in Church thought and life in the Father- 
land, are writing the articles, and the book is 
intended not for the specialist, but for the 
general student who wants the latest and what 
by advanced thinkers is regarded as the best. 
The latest heft brings the article “Bibel.’ 


ee) 
Pebbles 


Barper—Your hair’s very thin, sir. 
Long Sufferer—And you've got a bump on 
your nose, and one of your eyes squints. 


Guiwe—After this point there’s no vegetation, 
five hundred metres higher, no beer, and, after 
another five hundred, no post-cards.—Meggen- 
dorfer Blatter. 


FatHErR—Now, look here, you girls, when 
you grow up one of you must be able to speak 
French, and the other German. 

Brenda—All right, dad; and Muriel had bet- 
ter learn German, because she can gargle best. 
—Punch. 


“THERE was a wild African gnu 
Who was feeling gexceedingly gblu. 
If Teddy spots me 
And gshoots off my g,’ 
He observed, ‘What the gdeuce shall I gdu?’” 
—The Commoner. 


One day (an ever memorable date) 
I found the place where Horace Fletcher ate; 
And when I asked: “What is the secret, 
Hod?” 
He said: “’T is Masticate and Masticate. 


“Some from the Stack of Buckwheat Cakes 
are barred, 
And others cannot eat things Cooked in Lard; 
Ridiculous! Just get an appetite, 
Then ES” what you like and chew it 
ar ad 


So, Thoughtless Eater, when you get to be 
Decrepit at the age of eighty-three, 
You'll see a Lithe Old Gentleman at golf, 
Or running Marathons, and he’ll be Me. 
—Puck. 
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The New Tariff 


Tue House tariff bill, while it had 
some commendable features, did not keep 
the promise of the Republican platform, 
as that platform had been interpreted by 
Mr. Taft. By the admission of those by 
whom it was made, it increased the Ding- 
ley tariff’s average ad valorem rate ot 
about 42.50 per cent. to 45.72 per cent. 
This did not indicate a reduction of duties 
which, as Mr. Taft said, had become 
“cenerally excessive,” or that “substan- 
tial downward revision” which the plat- 
form, in his judgment, demanded. The 
bill prepared by Mr. Aldrich and his as- 
sociates, and passed in the Senate, was 
still more at variance with the require- 
ments which the President had pointed 
out. This is well known. The confer- 
ence committee could act only with re- 
spect to the differing votes of Senate and 
House. Compromise was expected, and. 
compromise could not bring the final bill 
down even to the level of the bill of the 
House. Owing to the President’s inter- 
ference, the action of the committee was 
more in the direction of reduction than it 
otherwise would have been; but if the 
promise to the people was broken in the 
House bill, it was even more clearly 
broken in the bill which has become a law. 


1848. 








Undoubtedly, the President believed 
that the assertions in his ‘published state- 
ment were fully warranted by the pro- 
visions of the bill. But he was misled by 
some one who desired that certain facts 
should be withheld from him. There is 
an example in his reference to cotton 
goods. There have been very few in- 
creases, he says, except with regard to 
liquors, silks and “some high classes of 
cottons, all of which may be treated as 
luxuries.” Now, the most glaring in- 
creases in the cotton goods schedule are 
those which affect duties upon cotton 
cloth of the cheap grades, such as are 
bought and used by persons of small 
means. Such cotton cloth is not a luxury. 

Of the decreases which in his judg- 
ment justify the statement that the bill is 
a substantial downward revision, many 
are purely spectacular. That is to say, 
duties which were not needed for pro- 
tection have been cut down, and the re- 
sulting duties are not needed. Certain 
duties that were prohibitory will still be 
prohibitory, altho there has been a de- 
crease. Much of this kind of work is 
seen in the iron and steel schedule. 
While the reductions were being made, 
an American steel company was under- 
bidding the English manufacturers in 
supplying rails for a street railway com- 
pany in Glasgow, selling at $29.60 per 
ton there while the English makers’ price 
was $41.25. Another American com- 
pany was selling 20,000 tons of rails in 
Argentina, competing successfully there 
with all the rail manufacturers of 
Europe. A sharp reduction of a duty not 
needed for protection does not count for 
much in a scheme of honest downward 
revision. 

The party promised, the President 
says, to reduce duties when they “ex- 
ceeded the difference between the cost of 
production abroad and here.” This ex- 
cess “has not been reduced in a number 
of cases.” but he believes that a great ma- 
jority of the rates are low enough to per- 
mit, “in case of abnormal increase of de- 
mand and raising of prices, the possibil- 
itv of the importation of the foreign arti- 
cle and thus to prevent excessive prices.” 
Unfortunately, there was no attempt to 
ascertain that difference in production 
costs of which the Republican platform 
speaks. Those who asked the Finance 
Committee, during the Senate debate, for 
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evidence on this point were repelled and 
scoffed at. The German Government 
was insulted because—at the request of 
our Government—it had collected in- 
formation as to production costs in Ger- 
many and sent it to Washington. It was 
impossible to drag this information from 
the pigeon hole in which Mr. Aldrich’s 
committee had placed it, and not until the 
end of the session was it printed. 

A tariff bill framed in accord with that 
platform doctrine would not closely re- 
semble the Payne tariff. Those costs of 
production, per unit of product, should 
be ascertained. Mr. Taft says: 

“The authority to the President to use agents 
to assist him in the application of the maxi- 
mum and minimum section or the stat- 
ute, and to enable officials to administer 
the law, give a wide latitude for the 
acquisition. under circumstances favorable 
to its truth, of information in respect to the 
price and cost of production of goods at home 
and abroad, which will throw much light on 
the operation of the present tariff and be of 
primary importance as officially collected data 
upon which future Executive action and Ex- 
ecutive recommendations may be based.” 

But can he use those experts or 
agents, for the employment of which the 
bill provides, to ascertain the costs of 
production? In a colloquy with Mr. 
Beveridge, Mr. Hale, a member of the 
Finance Committee and of the confer- 
ence committee, asserted that he could 
not. He explained that to prevent such 
use of them the committee had cut out 
the words by which the authority would 
have been granted and had sought to 
confine the work of the agents to in- 
quiries concerning discrimination by for- 
eign countries. Mr. Aldrich was not in 
agreement with Mr. Hale about this, but 
it may be that Mr. Hale’s interpretation 
of the bill is correct. It was his aim, of 
course, and the aim of many others, to 
prevent an official inquiry which would 
show that the rule of the platform has 
not been followed in practice. 

It is reported that the President in- 
tends to make, by means of competent 
agents, an investigation as to production 
costs in the cotton goods and woolen 
goods schedules. We hope the report is 
well founded and that, if Mr. Hale and 
his associates have interposed serious ob- 
stacles, the President will ask Congress 
to remove them. Such an inquiry as to 
those two schedules would furnish a 
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foundation for duties determined witi: 
due regard to a rule which many regar:1 
as a reasonable one. 

We do not think Mr. Taft would have 
signed the bill if he had realized how 
much at variance with the platform rule 
a great many of its provisions are an< 
how many jobs of one kind or another 
are init. Having been misled as to these 
defects, and being an advocate of im 
portant parts of the bill outside of the 
tariff duties—such as the net earning, 
tax and the customs court—he gave his 
approval, although he was satisfied, as 
he says, that the measure was not “a 
complete compliance with the promises 
made, strictly interpreted.” Eventually 
he will know more about the tariff duties 
in the bill than he does now, and as the 
disagreeable truth comes to him, the in 
surgent Republican Senators will begin 
to have his sympathy. He speaks of 
“future Executive action and Executive 
recommendations.” We expect that if 


he collects “official data” relating to costs 
of production, those recommendation: 
will call for revision of parts of 


the 


Payne tariff. 
& 


The Final Report of the Country 
Life Commission 


Tue full report of the Country Life 
Commission has just reached us, a 
shorter report having been given out 
some weeks ago. Broadly speaking the 
commission finds that agriculture in th« 
United States is prosperous, and it finds 
that the conditions are improving over 
most of the country. Advance is due 
largely to the influence of agricultura! 
colleges and experiment stations, as well 
as to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, all of these agencies hav- 
ing proved to be active and influential. 
While secondary schools have not yet be 
come tributary to the farmer, public sen 
timent is demanding a change in that 
direction, and the change is coming. 
There has never been a time when the 
American farmer was in as good shape 
financially as just now, and he went thru 
the crash of the last two or three years 
without serious damage. 

The commission, however, is unwil- 
ling to base its report on present condi- 
tions; it wishes to know how near real 
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ciliclency measures up to possibilities. It 
sves that the social readjustment which 
has taken place during the last fifty years 
has affected the farmer less than his 
neighbors in city and village. Older 
people are still retiring to town life, 
partly because society is more attractive 
and partly because school advantages are 
preferable. Then again the farming in- 
terest is not receiving its due share of 
interest for the capital and labor expend- 
ed. The farmer is disadvantaged when 
lie deals with other business interests 
and with other social groups. ‘The com- 
mmission classifies his handicaps under 
these four heads: Speculative holding 
of lands; monopolistic control of 
streams; wastage of forests, and re- 
straint of trade. 

Land owners have been allowed, often 
hy questionable methods, to get control 
of vast areas of agricultural land. They 
not only establish their own prices, but 
they are able to prevent the development 
of small agricultural communities—de- 
veloping a system of tenantry and ab- 
sentee farming. This evil is markedly 
developed in the West and South. 
Swamp lands also have been largely se- 
cured by corporations, and their sub- 
division into small farm units prevented. 
The Federal Government is urged to 
make a vigorous inquiry into the present 
holdings of these lands, and to take legal 
steps to rescind unwarranted grants. 
This evil barely touches our Eastern 
States. 

Of considerable general importance is 
the suggestion that our whole country 
would be greatly benefited by a system- 
atic conservation of our watercourses, 
small as well as great. Their protection 
from monopoly is one of the first re- 
sponsibilities of government. There 
should be a constructive program, under 
conditions insuring the permanent con- 
trol of all streams in the interest of the 
people, and more particularly the farm- 
ers. The commission of course has in 
mind the use of our small water powers 
to do our farm work, beside furnishing 
electric lighting and running small man- 
ufactures. “It is more important that 
small power be developed on the farms 
of the United States than that we har- 
ness Niagara.” Unfortunately these 
sources of power are easily passing, on 
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their own terms, to private parties. Mo- 
nopoly of water power is going to be 
one of the worst evils that will beset 
farming during the next twenty-five 
years. Already thirty-three per cent. of 
the developed water powers of the coun- 
try are under the control of a group of 
thirteen companies. ‘Waterlordism” is 
as much to be feared as “landlordism.” 
The bounding brooks in New England 
and New York are going to be of quite 
as much importance to the coming farm- 
er as the streams that are dammed for 
irrigation in the Western States. 

The commission lays emphasis on the 
new crisis that has come upon us con- 
cerning lumber and fuel. Our forests 
have been exploited for private gain, un- 
til the timber has been seriously re- 
duced, and the streams ruined for navi- 
gation and irrigation, and whole regions 
exposed to floods and soil erosion. His- 
tory shows no instance of any other such 
reckless destruction of property, and it 
still goes on. We have inbred into our 
people an instinct to destroy. The tariff 
discussion in Congress concerning our 
lumber interests illustrates this Ameri- 
can temperament. The commission calls 
for more and larger forest reservations, 
to control the sources of streams, and 
prevent timber famine. 

Loss of soil by washing has already 
taken away the tillable surface from 
thousands of American farms. This is 
the heaviest impost says James J. Hill, 
borne by the American farmer. Orton 
advises going back to the old-time wood- 
lot, and the commission seconds his sug- 
gestion. Every farm should have its 
woodlot once more, however small; and 
these should be managed conservatively 
according to the rules of good forestry. 
“In many regions, where poor land pre- 
vails, the town or county could afford to 
hold forest land and make it a source of 
revenue for the community.” Such for- 
ests in Europe are quite common ; owned 
and managed by the towns and yielding 
them a revenue. 

The commission gives a good deal of 
space to the complaint, which is said to 
be almost universal, against transporta- 
tion companies and middlemen. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is, how- 
ever, in charge of this matter, and has 
laid itself open to appeals from the 
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farmer. It is held to be of great benefit 
to our agricultural interests. Its rulings 
may occasionally be unwise, or meddle- 
some, in fact doing damage both to the 
producer and the hauler, but we believe 
that the farmers are generally satisfied. 
Dissatisfaction with prevailing systems 
of marketing, involves the whole subject 
of middlemen, and their necessity. It is 
held to be wise, where possible, for the 
producer and the consumer to come to- 
“gether; but the commission men are an 
absolute necessity for handling a large 
part of the produce of the country. 
What the farmer wants is some system 
for holding these men responsible. There 
are enough rascals among them to bring 
the whole business into disrepute, and 
quite enough to dishearten the fruit 
grower, who is not seldom brought into 
debt to the middleman. 

Among the remedies of a general sort, 
strongly emphasized by the commission 
for the hindrances to successful farming, 
we have urged a parcels post and a postal 
savings bank system. The parcels post is 
demanded by the farmer as the one re- 
form that he specially needs. A thoro 
study of the relation of taxation to the 
welfare of the farmer is urged, in order 
to determine what discriminations exist, 
and what legislation is needed. This in- 
vestigation should include the entire mid- 
dleman system, farmers co-operative or- 
ganizations, transportation rates, taxation 
of agricultural property, loan methods, 
and the entire range of economic ques- 
tions involved in the farmer’s business 
affairs. ‘The farmer should be safe- 
guarded in any new legislation on the 
tariff.” One of his particular needs is a 
carrying out of the reciprocity principle 
in such a way as to open European mar- 
kets for our flour and meats. To dispose 
of our corn crop and grain crop profit- 
ably requires the best market that can be 
secured. 

Soil depletion is a new topic with most 
farmers. Up to the present time farming 
has been the exploitation of virgin land. 
This sort of farming may last one or two 
more generations, but already on com- 
mon land we have reached the limit. We 
have got to learn how to make soil; not 
merely to keep soil from waste and ex- 
haustion, but to add to its quantity and 
its fertility. The farmer can no longer 
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desert his farm and take up a new home. 
stead where the exhaustion has not beer 
forced upon the soil; he has got to learn 
how to handle his homestead in such a 
way as to save it from deterioration. The 
real farmer tackles this problem, and h« 
easily comes out victor. Worn out soil 
is merely a sign of stupid ignorance and 
recklessness. The social results are as 
bad as the financial. The only reason 
why the Southern States fell behind the 
Northern was the bad habit of using up 
fertility ; and yet the Southern farms can 
be renovated and new soil created more 
rapidly than in the North. 

The completed report is a much more 
satisfactory document than the rather 
composite sketch previously given us. Its 
value lies in the knowledge accumulated 
by our agricultural colleges as to the 
needs of the country, rather than to any 
fresh facts acquired by the commission. 
They have given us an admirable treatise 
which should be widely circulated. Too 
much attention cannot be given to our 
productive forces. The tariff as a means 
of revenue is nowhere when compared 
with our power to create wealth 
from the soil. A great continental 
nation like the United States must 
be fundamentally a producing peo- 
ple. Agriculture most be our spe- 
cial characteristic; beyond commerce, 
and beyond manufactures. We have yet 
to learn to feed ourselves, and to do it 
abundantly as well as economically, how- 
ever large our population may become. 
We reserve the social and religious fea- 
tures of the report for discussion next 
week and the week after. 

as 


Poor Spelling and Its Cause 


PROFESSOR BAILEy’s statistical exposé 
of Yale spelling throws light on many 


interesting points. It shows for one 
thing that there is a certain degree of 
justice in the general opinion that a poor 
speller is deficient in scholarship. The 
misspelling of a word like its mispronun- 
ciation is, indeed, a trivial error in itself, 
not so bad as illegible writing and not 
at all comparable with a misstatement of 
fact however slight, but it does indicate 
some mental defect, a lack of observation 
or of memory, a habit of carelessness or 
of procrastination. If Professor Bailey 
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had asked his students which way an ele- 
phant bends his hind legs or how many 
windows there are in Connecticut Hall 
the Phi Beta Kappa’s would still have 
made a better record than the conditioned 
men. 

But the poor students may take some 
consolation from the fact that their very 
mistakes are indicative of some rudimen- 
tary logical ability, altho misapplied. 
They have attempted to deduce the spell- 
ing of a word from its sound or from 
analogy with similar words, and for all 
the forms of misspelling quoted some 
such “evidence” could be produced. 
Their mistake was in attempting to rea- 
son about anything so essentially unrea- 
sonable as English spelling. They should 
have known that they could not tell from 
the present pronunciation of a word or 
from its derivation, how. some seven- 
teenth century compositor, very likely an 
imported Dutchman, chose to spell it. 

The reason why the Chinese students 
did better is because they did not apply 
their logical faculties at all, but de- 
pended on their trained powers of ob- 
servation and memory. In order to spell 
correctly you have to put half your brain, 
and the better half, out of commission, 
otherwise it will get you into trouble. 
There is no excuse for a Chinese on the 
one hand or a German or a Spaniard on 
the other to be a poor speller. The latter 
languages are pretty nearly phonetic and 
the former is not phonetic at all. A 
Chinese student learns the characters of 
his language as he learns the faces of his 
friends. Even an artist cannot pronounce 
a face, each feature a syllable, but he can 
draw it. It is because English is in be- 
tween German and Chinese, having the 
virtue of neither, that poor spelling is an 
ineradicable disease of the language in 
its present state. it purpoits to be phon- 
etic but does not keep it up. That is why 
it is a continual irritation like a piano 
with some of the keys out of tune. What 
some of us are trying to do is to get rid 
of the evil of misspelling by gradually 
introducing a little more of system and 
logic into the language. 

ut in the meantime there is no reason 
for being pessimistic about the faulty 
spelling of the present day, or for making 
any revolutionary changes in our school 
methods to remedy it. The students of 
today, even the college students, spell bet- 
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ter than they ever did before. The idea 
that the average spelling was better than 
in the days when this study was the piece 
de résistance of the schools has been ex- 
ploded by digging up the old examination 
papers and comparing with those of the 
present, as has been done at Springfield. 
If Professor Bailey will search the ar- 
chives of Yale for the manuscript theses 
of 1809 he will find reason to be encour- 
aged by the progress of the century. And 
perhaps in another century or two there 
will be no need to learn to spell for the 
students may be able to put into writing, 
without any mental strain or anxiety, any 
word he can speak. 


a 
So Wags the World 


On August 8, in this year of grace 
1909, we picked up the Sunday newspa- 
pers to see how the human race was com- 
ing on. Our mood was not that attrib- 
uted by Byron to the Prince of Darkness 
when he came to the surface to 

“Visit his snug little farm of the world, 

And see how his stock came on.” 

We desired rather to find some new evi- 
dence that, with its overwhelming and 
bewildering progress in material achieve- 
ment, the race of man was becoming 
wiser, more kindly, more interested in 
knowledge and in good deeds. The tariff 
bill had been signed; the English Chan- 
nel had been crossed by a Frenchman in 
a flying machine, and the Czar of all the 
Russias had visited King Edward of 
England without running into a dyna- 
mite bomb. Surely the world might be- 
gin to think about things beautiful and 
of good report. This is what we discov- 
ered: 

We caught the headline: “Flood of 
Cheap Writing. Professor Burton Says 
that This is the Scrap-book Age in Amer- 
ica.” The paragraph below purported to 
quote Professor Richard Burton, of the 
University of Michigan, who, we were 
informed, had been telling a Chautauqua 
audience that this country is flooded with 
cheap literature unfit for reading. This 
did not sound encouraging, but the lec- 
turer, an optimistic and kindly soul, did 
not leave us as those without hope. The 
time is coming, he predicted, 


“When women will take a larger part in our 
public affairs and enjoy a franchise, and when 
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this time comes, there will be a change in re- 
gard to the literature that comes into our 
homes. 

Doubtless we were dull, but we did 
not quite grasp the nexus of cause and 
effect. However, we did not wish to 
miss some great truth thru inadequacy 
of investigation, so we bethought our- 
selves of the land where the sutfragette 
movement is more advanced than it is 
with us. We turned to the English 
news. Perhaps, we reflected, in the 
realm where woman has defied Parlia- 
ment in its own sacred halls, and has 
been willing to go to jail for her prin- 
ciples, we shall find that the heroic, the 
epic note has already been struck in the 
literature of a new and glorious age. 

It was Mr. H. G. Wells that we en- 
countered, and we were not prepared for 
the paralyzing pessimism of his report. 
Not a word had he to say of the emanci- 
pation of a sex, not a word of the epic 
note. His mind was on Blériot and the 
gasoline kite, and, next to that, it was 
on the decadence of the English male. 
“We have fallen behind in the quality of 
our manhood,” he announced. Either 
the English “are a people essentially and 
incurably inferior,” he lamented, or 
there is something wrong in their train- 
ing, or something benumbing in their 
“atmosphere and circumstances.” 

It might be the atmosphere, we 
thought—the spiritual, the intellectual 
atmosphere, and Mr. Wells seemed to 
think so too. The “foreigner” not only 
has’ a more nimble mind, Wells argued, 
but he also enjoys a different milieu. 
His novels “are not kindly, sedative pap; 
his uncensored plays deal with reality,” 
and “his home has books in it and 
thought and conversation.” 

At this point our preconceived opin- 
ions began to stagger. We had been 
carefully taught in our youth that it was 
the Englishman’s home that had books 
and thought in it, while as for the 
Frenchman’s home and his uncensored 
plays, the less said about them the better. 
So we turned again to Mr. Wells for 
further light. This is the summing up 
that we found: 

“Our homes and schools are relatively dull 
and uninspiring; there is no intellectual guide 
or stir in them; and to that we owe this new 


generation of nicely behaved, unenterprising 
sons who play golf and dominate the tailoring 
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of the world, while Brazilians, Frenchmen, 
Americans and Germans fly.” 

It was only too obvious that the light 
of hope was not gleaming from Albion. 
Might it then be, after all, and contrary 
to our mistaken notions, that we must 
look to France, Ja belle, for the grand, 
the virile element in the new civilization? 

To France we turned, and of course 
to the latest word of M. Marcel Prevost, 
him of the unfailing eye and the philo- 
sophic mind. He would know whether 
in the age of woman’s supremacy the 
scrapbook mode in literature would hap- 
pily pass away. 

Alas and alas, we found what Prevost 
had to say, and it was only this: 


“The principle of the day is that the attract- 
iveness of woman no longer lies in her intellec- 
tual qualities, nor in her charm and beauty, but 
in her elegance. And by elegance one does 
not mean the fineness and harmony of her 
being, but the manner in which she is adorned. 
To be beautiful means in our time to be well 


dressed.” 

We laid the papers down. Why 
should we look further? America, Eng- 
land, France, all gone to the bad! Civ- 
ilization a shame! Even woman a failure! 
One splendid reality alone was left to us. 
The American crops of 1909 will be 


worth eight billion dollars! 
] 

Mayor Tom L. John- 
son suffered another de- 
feat in Cleveland, last 
week, when the people, at a referendum 
election, gave a majority of nearly 4,000 
against his latest proposition in the in- 
terest of three-cent fares on the street 
railways. This proposition was that a 
franchise to operate cars, with three- 
cent fares, in a certain part of the city, 
should be granted to Herman Schmidt, 
one of the Mayor’s associates and an ad- 
vocate of his policy. This franchise, if 
granted, was to be the basis of exten- 
sions of the service over about three- 
quarters of the city. As the people have 
decided against it, an effort will now be 
made, it is said, to obtain their support 
for the plan proposed by Judge Tayler, 
in whose court took place the receiver- 
ship proceedings relating to the street 
railway companies. He would have a 
revaluation of the street railway proper- 
ty, and would then grant a comprehen- 
sive franchise, limited to twenty-five 
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years, with three-cent fares (and trans- 
fers at one cent) if experiment should 
show that they would pay six per cent. 
upon the value fixed by the appraisers. 
If these fares should not be sufficient, 
provision.would be made for an increase 
within certain limits. The situation is 
one of many complications. Owing to 
political animosity, labor disputes, re- 
ceiverships, etc., the railway service has 
been carried on under serious disadvan- 
tages. It may be that the city longs for 
a settlement of some kind, and for peace, 
and therefore is inclined to favor Judge 
Tayler’s plan. We have never seen any 
proof that Mayor Johnson was moved 
by anything less creditable than a desire 
to demonstrate that three-cent fares will 
yield a reasonable profit, upon an honest 
capitalization, and that the people are 
justly entitled to railway service at such 
a rate. The plan finally adopted may 
not be his own, but it can be foreseen 
that as a result of his efforts there will 
be a permanent reduction of car fares in 
Cleveland. 
& 

We should expect 
that freight rates 
on the Panama 
Railroad, which is owned and operated by 
our Government, would be as low for 
American shippers and American goods 
as for European patrons and products. 
It appears, however, that there is sharp 
discrimination against our own people. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Taft, an in- 
quiry has been made by Bernard M. 
Paker, formerly well known as the head 
of the Atlantic Transport Line. Mr. 
Baker shows that freight charges for 
dry goods sent to Central America from 
the United States are higher than for 
goods sent from Europe to the same des- 
tination; that about twenty per cent. 
more must be paid for transportation 
across the Isthmus when the goods come 
from New York than when they come 
from Europe; that there is a similar dis- 
crimination with respect to machinery 
going to the west coast of South Amer- 
ica, and that the charge on machinery 
from New York to San Francisco, by 
way of Panama, is $36, against $18.82 
if the machinery comes from Europe. 
He cites other examples. Moreover, 
his inquiry was checked by a refusal of 
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the officers in charge to give him the 
figures he needed. In the case of ma- 
chinery forwarded to San Francisco, 
noted above, the differing charges on the 
railroad alone are $8.10 and $4.59. One 
explanation is that the discriminatory 
rates were inherited from the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, which for- 
merly owned the route. This may ex- 
plain, but it does not excuse. Such an 
inheritance should have been rejected 
promptly by the local representatives of 
our Government. It is strange that this 
discrimination has so long escaped the 
attention of their superior officers. The 
places of those who are directly respon- 
sible for it should at once be filled by 
better men. 
& 

The commission form of 
city government, originating 
with Galveston, Tex., is 
proving a boon to other cities which have 
adopted it. Dallas, styled the most cos- 
mopolitan city of Texas, has been gov- 
erned under this plan now for something 
over two years, with results highly cred- 
itable to that municipality. The tax rate 
has been reduced, the streets paved, an 
adequate water supply is being projected, 
and at a recent city election an issue of 
bonds was voted providing for a viaduct 
across the Trinity River, which will per- 
manently connect the city with the town 
of Oak Cliff, originally a separate com- 
munity, but by a recent act of the Legis- 
lature made a part of Dallas. In addi- 
tion to all this, the police and fire depart- 
ments have been improved and strength- 
ened, parks and playgrounds have been 
bought and beautified, and no graft of 
any kind can be found in any department 
of the city government. It looks as tho 
this plan for municipal control were 
worthy of investigation by all of our 
cities. 


Galveston’s 
Example 


a 


Industrialism is gradually 
developing a new and 
broader type of man than 
it furnished us in the Fisks or in the As- 
tors and Vanderbilts. The wonderful 
thing about Mr. Carnegie is not his be- 
nevolence, but his foresight; his rich tal- 
ent for measuring our material and intel- 
lectual tendencies correlatively. Several 
of the labor leaders, such as Mr. Mitchell, 
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have done a good deal to enlarge the 
views and tendencies of the unions. In 
Mr. James J. Hill we have a man who 
not only commands detail marvelously, 
but uses detail synthetically, and sees the 
bearing on the whole community. Min- 
nesota took the occasion of her day at the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition to unveil a 
bronze bust of this distinguished citizen 
of her State. Governor Johnson went to 
Seattle to deliver the address, and Baron 
Takahira represented Japan, which coun- 


try has a particularly strong regard for. 


Mr. Hill. The power of these new in- 
dustrialists to organize and lead men 
makes of this great railroad builder the 
highest order of statesman. 

a 


. The Roman Catholic Church 
Anti-Saloon 12; not been so outspoken 
Catholics 2 advocate of strong tem- 
perance measures as have most of the 
Protestant churches and there are more 
saloonkeepers professing that faith than 
any other. But as an indication that the 


Church is not to be left behind in the 
advance movement against the saloon it 


is encouraging to note the demonstra- 
tion in Chicago last week when 5,000 
members of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America met in the Au- 
ditorium and a procession of twenty 
temperance organizations marched thru 
the streets. The official attitude of the 
Church on the liquor question was inter- 
preted by the Rev. James M. Reardon, 
of St. Paul, in the following language: 


“For this reason the fathers of the plenary 
councils of Baltimore exhorted pastors and 
implored them ‘to make every possible effort 
to exterminate the vice of intemperance’ by 
warning their flocks against its subtle dangers, 
by admonishing them to keep away from sa- 
loons, by crying out fearlessly against drunk- 
enness and whatever contributes to it, by 
preaching in season and out of season in the 
words of the apostle: ‘Drunkards shall not pos- 
sess the kingdom of God.’ 

“In this warfare for the honor of the Church 
the laity are exhorted to join in order that a 
strong public sentiment may be engendered 
against alcoholic indulgence, to the end that all 
Christians may ‘be filled with zeal against this 
vice and for the love of God and of country 
endeavor to root out this pestilential evil.’ 

“Furthermore, while the selling of liquor is 
not declared to be unlawful in itself, Catholics 
engaged in it are admonished to choose ‘a more 
becoming way of making a living’; and if they 
do not heed the warning voice of the Church in 
this matter, but persist in dispensing alcoholic 


beverages to the public, they expose themselves 
to grave personal danger, ides constituting 
themselves occasions of sin to others. For 
their own sakes, therefore, as well as for the 
spiritual good of their patrons, the Church 
forbids them to sell drink to minors and to 
those who they foresee will abuse it. ‘They 
must,’ says the third plenary council of Balti- 
more, ‘keep their saloons closed on Sunday and 
never allow blasphemy, cursing, of obscenc 
language. Saloonkeepers should know that if, 
through their culpable neglect or co-operation, 
religion is brought into contempt or men 
brought to ruin, there is an avenger in heaven 
who will surely exact from them the severest 
penalties.’ ” 
st 


The Eyesight of The best th Ss about 
School Children _S©4re Stories” is that 
they are usually not so. 
For many years our schools have been 
accused of ruining the eyesight of the 
rising generation, and assumedly of their 
descendants thru heredity until the whole 
human race shall be spectacled. But 
now, that the subject has been thoroly 
investigated, it appears that there is little 
danger of the first calamity and none at 
all of the second. Heredity is indeed the 
most important factor but there is no rea- 
son to think that the effects of eye-strain 
are inherited. If a child has good sight 
or poor it is probable that he gets the 
defect from his parents even tho it appear 
late in his school life. This at least is the 
conclusion reached by the Galton Eugen- 
ics Laboratory after a careful study of 
the reports of several thousand school 
children in Edinburgh, Glasgow and 
London. The investigators find that 
there is no sufficient evidence that school 
environment has a deleterious effect on 
the eyesight of children. The changes of 
vision occur during school years, they are 
phases of a law of growth, due to an in- 
herited tendency to pass from hyperme- 
tropia to emmetropia and myopia. The 
home life is also cleared from blame. 
“There is no evidence whatever that over- 
crowded, poverty-stricken homes or phy- 
sically ill-conditioned or immoral parent- 
ages are markedly detrimental to the 
children’s eyesight.” N. Bishop Harman 
comes to a similar conclusion as the result 
of his extensive study of London school 
children. He says: 
“there is no evidence on which to base a 
pessimistic attitude toward the general tenden- 
cies of a healthy school life in so far as the 


condition of the eyes of the child population 
is concerned.” 
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If nations are to have any inter- 
course at all with each other they 
must deal with the legitimate or 
illegitimate governments that happen to 
exist in accordance with the time-hon- 
ored rules of courtesy and good faith. 
Accordingly the British Government was 
quite right in according the Czar on his 
visit to England last week the same hos- 
pitality it would to the Emperor of 
Japan, the President of the United States 
or any other ruler enjoying the love and 
confidence of a united people. Never- 
theless we take pleasure in printing the 
following letter from Arthur M. Gran- 
felt, of Cambridge, Mass., who protests 
against the above sentiments exprest in 
our issue of July 22: 

“It seems to.me that you do not quite under- 
stand the Russian situation as it is today and 
as it has been. It is absolutely wrong to say 
that the Czar of Russia represents the whole 
nation; the fact is that he represents only the 
official and part of the criminal Russia. I, 
with millions of people, have the greatest ad- 
miration and sympathy for the Russian nation, 
but for the bureaucratic Russia and its repre- 
sentative, no just man, knowing the conditions, 
can have anything but the feeling of contempt. 
How is it possible to say that the Czar repre- 
sents the whole nation knowing, for instance, 
that petitions signed by thousand and hundreds 
of thousands of peaceful subjects in which the 
petitioners ask for the simplest of human 
rights are not even received by the Czar? On 
the other hand it is a known fact that the Czar 
is an honorary member of the “Society of True 
Russians,” whose well-known purpose is to ar- 
range for political murders, massacres of Jews, 
etc. The Czar assists this organization with 
money, and grants immunity to the perpetra- 
tors of murders committed under its auspices. 
He is in close contact, and exchanges telegrams 
with the leader of the organization, Dr. Du- 
brovin, a notorious criminal, who arranged the 
murder of Jollo, a member of the Duma. Dr. 
Dubrovin is also charged by the Finnish courts 
with being the instigator of the murder of 
Herzenstein, another Duma member; and now 
lately he has been accused of having made ar- 
rangements for the murder of Count Witte. 
Dr. Dubrovin and his organization are guilty 
of scores of similar crimes and the Czar as 
‘high protector’ and ‘honorary member’ can- 
not clear himself of the complicity.” 

ae 
Synodical conventions, large 
Lutherana and small, were recently held 
in large numbers in all parts 
of the Lutheran Church of the land. 
At the meeting of the General 
Synod, held in Richmond, Ind., it was 
decided to adhere only to the Augsburg 
Confession as a sufficient and adequate 
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creed, and not to regard as binding the 
other confessions, as this is done by the 
General Council, the Synodical Confer- 
ence and practically all of the independ- 
ent church bodies of this, the third largest 
Protestant body in America. In general, 
it appeared again, that the tendencies in 
the Lutheran Church, in contrast to those 
of other leading denominations, are pro- 
nouncedly conservative, and in none of 
the theological seminaries or Church 
bodies has there been a yielding in such 
matters as verbal inspiration, the divinity 
of Christ and other fundamentals. How- 
ever sadly and badly divided as the Lu- 
theran Church is along language and 
practical lines, confessionally she stands 
firmer than ever on the old platform of 
the Reformation. As one result of this— 
at least as claimed by the Lutherans them- 
selves—there has been no decrease in the 
number of theological students in the 
various seminaries. Indeed, those in St. 
Louis, Springfield, Ill.; Columbus, O., 
and elsewhere report record-breaking at- 
tendance during the past academic year, 
and yet the supply does not nearly equal 
the demand. The St. Louis Seminary 
alone sent out nearly one hundred men 
into the ministry this year. No other 
Church in the country is so little affected 
by the newer theology of the day as is 
the Lutheran. 
a 

That English 
“ge Church Council, 
Deceased Wife’s Sister which at te recut 
session in London, condemned mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister by a 
vote of 224 to 14, has no real authority. 
Bishops and other ecclesiastical digni- 
taries were members, but it is a purely 
voluntary association, and we are sur- 
prised that it should undertake to vote on 
the subject, and to reprobate the use of 
the Prayer Book in solemnizing such 
unions. Parliament, the only authority 
which has any right to rule in the matter, 
has decided that such marriages are 
legal. There is no Bible against them, 
and if there were a Mosaic prohibition 
it would have no more validity than the 
command to sprinkle the ashes of a red 
heifer, or to raise up seed to a brother 
who has died childless. The action of 
the Council is not simply impertinent ; it 
prejudices the public against the meddle- 
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some Church. Is it not plain that when 
the State has decided such marriages 
lawful, it is well that they should be sol- 
emnized with all religious weight by the 
Church? Of course, it will be declared 
that it is not the State, but the Church, 
that rules in marriage; but the whole 
world knows better. 
& 

We hear and see often a comment like 
the following, which we take from the 
Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, which a 
correspondent sends us: 

“It would doubtless surprise many Northern 
people to learn that notwithstanding the muni- 
ficent gifts made to certain negro colleges in 
recent years from Northern sources, the South 
has spent $50 for educating the negro where 
the North has spent one. This fact 
does not seem known in certain quarters of the 
North, and if known, it seems ignored.” 

Tne INDEPENDENT is perfectly well 
aware that by public taxation many times 
more is paid in the South for the educa- 
tion of negro children than is given by 
Northern charity, but we see nothing 
peculiar in it. It is precisely the same 
in the North, where $100 is given by pub- 
lic taxation for educating poor children 
to every dollar that is given by charity. 
Of course, it ought to be so. 

s&s 

Cannot this loathsome Thaw mess be 
ended? All this examination and re- 
examination is a disgrace to the bar and 
bench, the principal degenerate in the 
case is not worth the thousands of dol- 
lars the people have had to pay to bring 
him to so-called justice, and the wide- 
spread publicity given by a degraded 
press is a menace to public morals. If 
a rich murderer can make such a mock- 
ery of justice it is high time that our 
methods of legal procedure were thoroly 
revised. And the spectacle of the Thaw 
family testifying now this and now that, 
the District Attorney and murderer ex- 
changing jokes at the trial, and the alien- 
ists reversing their opinions as often as 
desired is not the least stench in the case. 


& 

Now that all of the effects of the storm 
which recently visited the Texas coast 
have been ascertained, the value of the 
Galveston sea wall stands out in bold re- 


lief. No ¢onsiderable damage was felt 
in the city, and, while the storm was 
probably nearly equal in force to that of 
1900, which cost the city more than 8,000 
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lives, no real harm resulted, and in the 
city itself no lives were lost, This carries 
with it a salient suggestion to other coast 
cities exposed to possible danger from 
storms or tidal waves. 

a 


The Manchurian railroad question may 
be best understood by an analogy. Japan 
refuses to allow China to extend the rail- 
road from Pekin into the interior of 
Manchuria, and insists, in spite of China’s 
protest, on running a line into that region 
from Korea. This is much the same as 
if Great Britain should refuse to allow 
the United States to extend a railroad 
from New York into the Mississippi Val- 
ley and should instead insist upon run- 
ning a line from Chicago to Montreal. 


5d 

The Government lottery of Italy last 
year received $16,800,000 from the play- 
ers and returned only $8,000,000 in 
prizes. Let the collectivists put this into 
their scrap-books, for it is another in- 
stance where State management is more 
efficient than private enterprise. Monte 
Carlo only exacts an average commission 
of about 5 per cent. of the money placed 
on the roulette tables, so the Italian Gov- 
ernment is ten times as successful at rob- 
bing the people. 


Who will say that the world does not 
move? In the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Council of South Carolina, meet- 
ing in Spartanburg, by a vote of 14 to 7 
of the clergy and 17 to 12 of the laity, 
women were given the right to vote at 
church elections, except in cases where 
the by-laws of the parish forbid. Now 
those prohibitive by-laws will have to be 
changed. And it is time for other States 
to follow the progressive State of South 
Carolina. 

& 

The impecunious gentlemen who own 
private yachts are greatly exercised over 
the tax imposed by the new tariff on 
their pleasure craft. The only consola- 
tion we can offer is that contained in the 
casual remark of a philosophical tramp 
who said of the income tax, “Give me 
the income, and I’ll pay the tax.” 

& 


Mr. Taft employs the driver, brassie, 
lofter, mid iron and putter against his 
adversaries, but as yet not the Ananias 


Club. 





























Old Men Now and Under the 
New Regime 


THERE is a very decided contrast be- 
tween the pessimism of Dr. William 
Osler, who holds that a man’s usefulness 
either terminates at the age of forty or is 
at least then very much abrogated, and 
the optimism of Actuary John K. Gore, 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Mr. Gore, in a recent address 
before the Actuarial Society, pointed out 
the fact that there has been a decrease in 
the average mortality rate. Life insur- 
ance companies are, of course, keenly in- 
terested in the subject of longevity, be- 
cause all their calculations are based 
upon the so-called “expectation of life,” 
and if to the span of life as reached in 
present day average something could be 
added it would naturally have an impor- 
tant influence upon the reckonings of all 
life insurance companies. 

Great improvements have taken place 
in our day in sanitary conditions. There 
now prevails an enlarged knowledge of 
diseases and the proper method of com- 
bating them. Thanks to the compara- 
tively new science of bacteriology, not to 
cite other scientific progressions, we have 
overcome many previously baffling dis- 
eases. Not much extension of the length 
of life, so far as extreme age is con- 
cerned, has as yet been made. There is, 
however, much reason for hope in this 
regard. The question confronting us, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gore, is, Can the dura- 
tion of human life be prolonged? If 95 
to 100 years of life be now the limit, will 
it be possible sooner or later for this 
age span to be advanced so that he who 
is now segarded as senile at age seventy 
and long past usefulness by Osler, if not 
held to be adolescent, will at the very 
least be looked upon as middle aged by 
the really aged persons of the future? 
Mr. Gore holds that the weaknesses of 
human nature causing death from partic- 
ular reasons must always be reckoned 
with. Exposure and reckless habits in 
early life, resulting in various diseases, 
debauchery and dissipation, leading to 


suicide, etc., can never be entirely elim- 
inated. Improvements in living may 
easily reduce even these causes of mor- 
tality, and a general building up of the 
moral and vital energies must give a 
stronger and a longer hold upon life in 
the average. If with the aid of such im- 
provements: the average man may with 
confidence look forward to living from 
twenty-five to fifty years beyond the age 
which is now considered as the limit, the 
future holds something for us far and 
away beyond what Osler would have us 
think. It would be a good thing also for 
the insurance companies, and when this 
revolution takes place the present insur- 
ance rates will sympathetically yield to 
revolution. 
Sd 

In a general way it may truly be said 
of insurance contracts, as of all other 
contracts, that the parties thereto ought 
to carefully read the samé before signing 
them. It is far better to do this before 
rather than after. 


One of the hazards to be reckoned 
with during the present summer sea- 
son is the common house fly (Musca 
domestica). This insect is provided 
with many minute hairs as leg appen- 
dages. To these hairs disease germs 
cling with much tenacity, and flies fre- 
quenting filthy recesses of sewers and 
other foul places, refuse heaps and man- 
ure piles, gather together pathogenic 
bacteria and other noxious germs, which 
they distribute over a very wide area. 
These common house flies are, with mice 
and rats, veritable death spreaders, They 
contaminate the food on our tables ; they 
introduce deadly germs into our homes 
and increase the hazards of eating 
houses, fruit stands and barrows. The 
multiplication of flies goes on so rapid- 
ly that but for the tremendous mortality 
among them the Egyptian plague of flies 
might easily be repeated. Could we but 
eliminate the mosquito, the fly and the 
rodents we would have gone a very long 
distance toward reducing the death rate. 
The killing of a single fly may be but 
little short of a public benefaction. 
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The Business Situation 


Reports of production and trade con- 
tinued last week to be of an encouraging 
character, those relating to the cotton 
crop excepted. Following the close of 
July came the statement of pig iron out- 
put for the month. For the first time this 
year the monthly total exceeds 2,000,000 
tons. To July 2,101,579 tons are credit- 
ed. This year’s gains and the low rec- 
ords made in the corresponding months 
of last year are shown below: 


1909. 
2,101,579 


1908. 
1,218,129 
1,088,634 
1,149,688 
1,149,602 
1,228,204 

February 1,079,721 
January 1,797,500 1,045,250 

The output is still growing, for the 
weekly capacity of furnaces in blast was 
488,742 tons at the end of the month, 
against 463,029 at the beginning of it. 
Of the entire quantity, the Steel Corpora- 
tion’s furnaces produced 1,030,661 tons, 

or nearly half. The Corporation has ad- 
vanced the price of bars, plates and 
beams, following the addition of $2 per 
ton to the price of wire products week 
before last. Charles M. Schwab says that 
$5,000,000 is about to be expended in en- 
larging the plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has ordered 8,000 cars, at a 
cost of about $8,500,000. This is said to 
be the largest order of its kind ever given 
at one time. The company will soon buy 
5,000 more. Other orders reported last 
week are 3,000 for the Burlington and 
2,400 for the New York Central. In the 
stock market, Steel Corporation common 
shares rose to 77%. Advances were 
made in the general list, Union Pacific 
rising to 204%. 

Favorable news about the growing 
corn was received. The crop promises to 
be the largest ever harvested. The editor 
of the American Agriculturist estimates 
the value of farm products this year at 
$8,100,000,000, an increase of $322,000,- 
000 over last year’s figures. On the 2d, 
the Government’s report showed that the 
condition of the cotton crop on July 25 


was 71.9, against 74.6 a month earlier, 
83 a year ago, and a ten years average of 
80.6. The price of cotton at once ad- 
vanced. It is generally estimated that the 
crop will not exceed 11,500,000 bales, 
which may be compared with 13,600,000 
last year and 11,300,000 in 1907. 

There is exceptional activity in build- 
ing operations. The growth of deposits 
has given the savings banks large sums 
for investment. Mr. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank, returning 
from a tour in the West, says he was im- 
prest by the size and condition of the 
crops In his opinion, the country is at 
the beginning of a long period of com- 
mercial activity. “Business will be so 
good,” he says, “that we shall soon for- 
get about the tariff.” Mr. Vanderlip has 
been notably successful heretofore in his 
predictions. 

a 

...-During July railroad and indus- 
trial corporations in this country issued 
$121,486,100 of new securities, against 
$87,309,000 in July a year ago. 

....In the last fiscal year the revenue 
collected by the Government from manu- 
facturers of distilled or fermented liquors 
was less by $7,041,978 than the collec- 
tions in the preceding year. 


....1t is now expected that one-fourth 
of the Chinese railroad loan, originally 
assigned to English, German and Freak 
bankers, will be awarded to the syndicate 
of New York bankers, whose demand for 
participation has the support of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

....There were actual sales of a few 
hundred tons of copper last week on the 
New York Metal Exchange. The Mer- 
cantile Exchange, incorporated in 1875 
by dealers in butter, eggs, cheese, etc., is 
another institution whose quotations have 
been made by a committee, and concern- 
ing which the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Hughes’s committee of investiga- 
tion was that its charter should be an- 
nulled because the Exchange served no 
useful trade purpose. A general meeting 
of this Exchange’s members will soon de- 
cide what course shall be taken in the 
direction of reform. 





